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GERMANY’S WORD OF HONOUR & 


Back to Downing Street 



Miss Ishhel MacDonald is back with her father at Downing Street, and with the General 
Election and the struggle of the contending hosts well behind us the good wishes of Jill 
parties are with the host and hostess at Number Ten. 


JERRY 

HORSE NUMBER 778 

Hero of the Great War Bought 
for Th f rty-Five Pounds 

WHAT HE KNOWS 

This admirable story of an old war horse 
comes from its owner, a reader of the C.N. 

Wlien the Great War ended many 
horses were sent back from France to 
Hull to be distributed to various centres. 

The authorities did not think it 
advisable to demobilise them at once ; 
neither did they wish to have the 
expense of keeping them, so they offered 
them for hire at the rate of £y ios. a 
year, reserving the right to use them for 
a fortnight if need arose. After a time 
these horses were sold outright, a 
preference of purchase being given to 
those who had hired them. 

That was how Jerry, Horse Number 
778, our hired horse, our old soldier, our 
dirty, beloved, white friend, became our 
own for £ 35. 

Memo ies of the Past 

Yet he was not absolutely ours, for 
his thoughts and memories were of other 
things than carting loads about a farm. 

How unhappy ho was at first , with 
everything strange and : wrong ! He 
hated his food, preferring his accustomed 
army ration of rolled oats and hay to the 
chop and bran with which we served 
him. Indeed at first he refused it, and 
fasted and fretted till he began to look 
poor and ill. 

■ But at last common sense asserted 
itself and he ate and thrived. 

He lias told us'many things about his 
past. Eight years have passed, but he 
remembers still. We know, for instance, 
that he was a “ near side ’/ horse, either 
in a transport wagon or a light gun 
team. He still feels for his pole when 
being backed into his cart. 

At first he was very anxious about his 
driver, or whoever it was who had 
groomed and petted him. We were not 
enough. For a long time Horse Number 
778, late of the Northern Command, 
harrowed our feelings by his pathetic 
turning and watching for a friend who 
never came. 

Reminded of the War 

He knows what shells are and what 
they mean. He watches the steam from 
an engine two miles away, and with a 
perfectly human look of understanding 
is terrified at being driven or led past 
a hole or excavation of any size. He is 
too gentlemanly to shy much, but he 
either connects holes with shells, or else 
with dirty ground in which he was fast 
with his gun or his wagon. 

There is no doubt he was bogged once 
in those never-to-be-forgotten days, and 
that he was flogged, for he tells us 
so if by any chance a rope or rein 
drops on to his back. He simply goes 
mad, jumps into the collar and is off. 
But when his equilibrium is restored he 
r*op? at command, though it takes him 


some time to recover the pose of sleepy 
indifference that goes with the slow 
loading and unloading of manure on a 
lazy spring morning. 

Thunderstorms, of which we get more 
than our fair share, upset him terribly. 
He and his driver have stood, during an 
awful storm, with Jerry too horrified to 
do anything but cringe and shiver, and 
the man was too concerned for his horse 
to leave him, though the rain poured 
down his collar and into his boots. It 
certainly looked like madness to be 
standing unprotected, quite near to 
shelter, talking soothingly to a fat white 
horse ; but it had to be done. 

Like all army horses he loves to roll, 1 
and he chooses always the most muddy 
part of his pasture in which to indulge 
himself. He never misses a day in 
making himself filthy. 

His only claim to beauty, after 
wallowing as he loves, is his Arab-like 
head. Can a light carthorse have Arab 
blood ? He has not told us, but as, from 
his points, we judge he was bred t in 
Argentina, it is possible he has blue 


blood behind him. He has not explained 
to us how he got his wound, but he has 
been wounded,' and badly, in the off hind 
quarter. Shell wound we judge by the 
size of the scar. 

As he gets older his memories* are 
fading, though he still looks for aero¬ 
planes, throwing up his beautiful head 
and watching the clouds when he hears 
the distant sound of a motor-bicycle, 
with its suspicious throbbing. 

I met him today with a load of wood, 
mired up ajt usual from fetlock to 
forelock, but he courteously held up his 
nose for a kiss, oblivious of his appear¬ 
ance, and then very nicely asked me for 
a sweet. I felt very badly about it, as I 
had nothing but a small paper in my 
fingers which a moment before had 
enwrapped a chocolate. 

He took it from me and dropped it, 
so I made haste to the village to buy 
sweets with my purchases before he 
should be turned out after his four o’clock 
tea. I missed him, for the village is a 
long way off, but he shall have his choco: 
lates in the morning. K. F. M. 


A PIONEER LOOKS 
BACK 

FIRST CLUB FOR 
WORKING WOMEN 

The Little Rest Room in the 
Heart ot the City 

BEGINNINGS OF A GREAT 
MOVEMENT 

" What use is one drop of water in a 
prairie fire ? ” asked the comfortable 
ones. " My dear, it. is all very sad, but 
you cannot cure it all, so wliat is the 
use of trying ? ” 

That was 47 years ago, when Miss. 
Seton Karr told, her friends in the West 
End about her friends in the East End. 

Hundreds of girls were working in 
airless workrooms in Aldersgate from 
eight in the morning till ten at night, 
making clothes and ties to sell in fine 
shops, and getting only twopence or 
twopence-halfpenny an hour. 

Many of them - could only afford a 
penny for their midday meal—a cup of 
tea and a slice of bread-and-butter. 

... Then and Now 

They were nearly all sickly, or they 
were nearly all underfed. They were 
also rough and badly dressed. . Miss 
Seton Karr says they were as different 
from the pretty, neat, well-spoken 
girls of today as rock from crystal. 

Well, Miss Seton Karr could not make 
the girls’ masters pay them more 
or shorten their hours, but she felt 
she must do something. At last she 
decided to provide them with cheap, 
good nieals. So she and some friends 
started a restaurant in Little Britain. 

“ My dear, they won’t appreciate 
it,” cried the comfortable ones. ” They 
prefer tea to good food. You are 
wasting money.” 

But the restaurant was crowded out 
at once, and had to move to bigger 
premises in Jewin Street. It was 
called The Welcome Working Girls’ 
Institute, and it has flourished ever since. 

A Guest of Honour 

Miss Seton Karr is 80 now, but 
she still visits the club three or four 
times a week. Not long ago 400 or 500 
working women gave a party at the 
Leathersellers Hall, and she was the 
guest of honour. They regard her as one 
of the pioneers who brought sunshine 
into the London working girl’s life. 

Since she made a beginning 200 clubs 
for working women have sprung up 
in the City. She has brought to hundreds 
decent food, a place for rest, a chance 
to join in healthy games, and a chance 
to get on in the world. What a good 
thing it is that this West End woman 
visited East End workshops half a 
century ago. 

She could not. stop sweated labour, 
but she could do something. The fact 
is we can always do something if we 
really and truly want to do it. 
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JEREMIAH IN THE 
NEWS 

WHAT A DEAF-AND-DUMB 
BOY DID 

The Bible Story That Came to 
Him in the Nick of Time 

THE SLAVE AND THE CORDS 

It is not often that Jeremiah appears 
in the news, even today. Here the Prophet 
of Doom comes in a cheerful stpry. 

A deaf-and-dumb boy named Robert 
Arnfield has distinguished himself in the 
neighbourhood of Dukinfield, Cheshire. 

In the districts where there are. 
disused coal-mines there are often air- 
shafts only partly filled in. * Near 
such a shaft several little girls were 
playing when one of them fell in. The 
other girls ran away to get help. First 
they ran to the nearest main road, 
but there they could not see anyone 
about. Then they ran to a farm near 
the shaft. No- one was there except. 
Robert Arnfield, who is fourteen years 
old and was staying at the farm for 
his health's sake. 

Quickness and Judgment 

As he was quite deaf they had some 
difficulty in making him understand 
what had happened, but when he did 
understand he acted with, quickness 
and excellent judgment. He ran into a 
store room, found a rope, gathered up 
some old rags, and then rushed away 
to the pit. One end of the rope he 
fastened to some rails which surrounded 
the pit, and the rest of the rope he 
dropped down the pit. Then he let 
himself down the rope, which reached 
the bottom of the shaft. 

The girl was suffering from shock and 
fright, but was not seriously hurt. 
The boy at once fastened the rope 
round her body under the armpits, 
which he packed with rags so that 
the rope would not hurt her when she 
was hoisted up out of the pit by the 
other helpers who came on the scene. 

What Robert Arnfield Read 

But how came Robert Arnfield to 
think at once of the rags when he 
understood what would be needed ? 
When he was asked that question his 
reply was that he knew what to do 
because he had read in the Bible how 
the prophet Jeremiah, when let down 
by cords into a deep dungeon, was 
rescued by an Ethiopian slave. 

It was a fine deed well done, and 
not the least fine part of it was the 
quick intelligence with which the boy 
used the knowledge he had gained 
from his Bible reading. How many 
boys of fourteen are there who would 
have known of that rescue of Jeremiah 
by Ebed-melech the Ethiopian slave ? 

The Bible Story 

It is interesting to recall the story as 
the Bible tells it. 

Then took they Jeremiah and cast him into 
the dungeon. They let down Jeremiah with 
cords. So Jeremiah sunk in the mire. 

Now when Ebed-melech the Ethiopian heard 
they had put Jeremiah in the dungeon, Ebec|- 
melech went and spake to the king, saying, 
My lord the king, these men have done evil 
in all that they have done to Jeremiah, whom 
they have’ cast into the dungeon, and he is 
like to die for hunger in the place where he is, 
for there is no more bread. 

Then the king commanded the Ethiopian, 
saying, Take thirty men with thee, and take 
up the prophet out of the dungeon, before 
he die. -So Ebed-melech took the men with 
him, and went into the house of the king 
under the treasury, and took thence old cast 
clouts and old rotten rags, and let them 
down by cords into the dungeon; and the 
Ethiopian said unto Jeremiah, Put now these 
old clouts and rotten rags under thine armholes 
under the cords. And Jeremiah did so. 

So they drew up Jeremiah with cords, and 
took him up out of the dungeon. 

Such is the story Robert Arnfield 
remembered, and we' congratulate our 
deaf-and-dumb friend on his heroic 
application of it in an anxious situation. 
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A FEW YEARS AFTER 


From Canterbury 
to Canterbury 

An Empire Day Thought 
Across the Earth 

The girls of the Stephen Langton 
School, Canterbury, have done a very 
charming thing. 

They have celebrated Empire Day in 
a way that must have brought great 
delight *to the heart of its founder, the 
ever-young Lord Meath. By its happy 
choice of keeping the great day the school 
has brought itself into close touch with the 
Empire on the other side of the world. 

Of course, so famous a city as Canter¬ 
bury has given its name to other places 
in other English-speaking lands. We 
know of half a dozen Canterburys. 
There is the province of New Zealand ; 
there is a municipal suburb of Sydney, 
New South Wales ; there is a township 
in Queensland, and another township 
in New Brunswick, Canada ; and there 
are two Canterburys in the United States. 

Described and Pictured 

The girls in the Stephen Langton 
School in our ancient Canterbury in 
Kent heard that a school in the Sydney 
Canterbury wished to know more about 
the mother Canterbury, which had given 
their municipality its name, so they 
set about telling the story of their city 
and illustrating it. Some - of them 
described parts of it, and others made 
sketches of it, so that the whole would 
form a portfolio that might be sent to 
the Canterbury on the other side of the 
world. There, on Empire Day, the work 
was mounted and hung round the hall 
with other illustrations suitable for the 
day, and the Governors of the school 
attended, and friends were invited, and 
the celebration formed a real link with 
Australia. 

A cable greeting was also sent and a 
reply has been received by cable. A 
most happily-conceived idea, so well 
worked out that the Stephen Langton 
School may be proud of it. 

FREE OR FORCED ? 
Shall Men Be Made to Work ? 

By Our League Correspondent 

Shall we continue to allow human 
beings to be forced to work whether 
they wish or not, or shall we uphold the 
principle of freedom for all ? 

That is the question the International 
Labour Conference is debating in Geneva. 

The human beings concerned are the 
coloured races under white rule, men, 
women, and children who in thousands 
are forced to work, sometimes for the 
Government, sometimes for their own 
town or village, sometimes at the bidding 
of private people. 

A full discussion was held in which 
delegates from India, China, Australia, 
Japan, and Britain, and many other 
European countries, all pleaded that 
forced labour of every kind should be 
abolished as completely as if it were 
real slavery. 

But the decision rests finally with 
Governments, and the delegates at 
Geneva are now completing a list of 
questions to be sent to each Govern¬ 
ment in the hope* that an international 
agreement may be concluded. 


THE PIPER’S LAST LAMENT 

From Scotland, land of romance, 
comes the romantic tale of how a famous 
piper met his end. 

He was Pipe-Major McLennan, who 
won prizes from champion players when 
he was only ten, and came to be acknow¬ 
ledged as Scotland’s greatest player. 
Altogether he had won over two 
thousand prizes. 

He was only 45 when he fell mortally 
ill. When he knew.he was dying he 
asked his son to fetch the pipes and fill 
them with wind. Then the dying piper 
took them and began to play a last 
lament. After a little the notes faltered, 
and he fell back into his long sleep, 
making the music he loved. 


A VISITOR FROM 
EAST AFRICA 

SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR 
SEEING ENGLAND 

His Interesting Island Near 
the Equator 

200,000 PEOPLE AND 
THEIR TRADE 

Seyyid Khalifa bin Harub, Sultan of 
Zanzibar, is now in this country as the 
honoured guest of the British Govern¬ 
ment, so it is well that we should know 
something of him and his co.untry. 

Zanzibar has been a protectorate of 
the British Empire since 1890. It con¬ 
sists of two islands: Zanzibar, about 640 
square miles; and Pemba, rather more 
than half as big; with some much 
smaller islands. They all lie more than 
20 miles away from the East African 
coast. Zanzibar and Pemba are 30 
miles from each other. 

The Ruling Type. 

The total population is about 200,000, 
and is very mixed. The ruling type is 
Arab, some 10,000 or so, but there are 
many Indians, more in number probably 
than the Arabs, for the trade with 
India through Bombay is extensive. The 
majority are Africans. 

The capital (Zanzibar) is the chief store¬ 
house and trading-port of that region of 
East Africa, for it has a good harbour, 
with centuries of trade to give it fame. 

Zanzibar is not healthy for Europeans. 
It is not far from the. Equator, very hot 
and moist, but it is a fertile island, in 
competition with the East Indies for 
such spices as cinnamon, chillis, nut¬ 
megs, and cloves. It is the most noted 
place in the world for the growth of 
cloves; Also it grows coconuts and some 
rubber, and collects East African pro¬ 
ducts such as ivory, hides, and skins. 
It imports rice, and is a depot for such 
European goods as East Africa requires, 
so that it has a trade value of about 
^3,500,ooo a year. Indeed, it is a place 
to which and from which trade flows. 
There was a time when it exported a 
considerable amount of gold, and that 
brings us to its history. 

The Land of Zeng 

In those distant days there was a region 
in Africa known as the Land of Zeng, from 
which came the name of Zanzibar. We 
know very little about ancient Zeng. 

The Arabs, by the time the East 
African Coast had been reached by the 
Portuguese, who were the first voyaging 
European explorers of this part, had 
secured a footing on many parts of the 
coast, and had began the slave raids 
which they carried on into quite recent 
days. But gradually the Portuguese 
held sway from Zanzibar for a thousand 
miles north and south. 

As Portugal declined in the seven¬ 
teenth century the Arabs from Muscat 
resumed their hold of the coast, and 
founded a number of small States, with 
Arabs as their chiefs. Finally a Muscat 
Arab family became Sultans in Zanzibar. 
This was the state of things until within 
living memory, when the larger Euro¬ 
pean nations, intent on sharing Africa, 
introducing civilisation, and suppressing 
the Arab slave trade, began to partition 
East Africa among themselves. 

A Wise Ruler 

Britain accepted a Protectorate over 
Zanzibar, the Sultan being advised by a 
British Resident. 

The present Sultan, who visited 
England in 1911 when King George was 
crowned, is a Knight of the British 
Empire. He was a faithful supporter of 
this, country during the war, and has 
maintained a wise rule. He speaks 
English, is interested in education, rules 
a mixed population with discretion, and 
will be welcomed everywhere as a friend 
within the Empire 

As a man of Arab race he is, of course, 
a Mohammedan. Picture on page 3 


ENEMIES WHO ARE 
FRIENDS AGAIN 

The Spirit of Friendship That 
Must Always Conquer Hate 

VERY GOOD SPORTSMEN 

It is only ten or twelve years since some 
people were saying that Germany and 
England could never be friends again. 

Certain English people were even 
saying that we should not play German 
music, and perhaps the same sort of 
person in Germany was spying that no 
patriotic German should ever read a 
line of Shakespeare. 

For .a whole generation. these two 
great nations were to hate and distrust 
each other. 

But all these prophecies have come to 
naught. Most Germans and most Eng¬ 
lishmen have quite forgotten that they 
were calling one another hounds and 
Huns a few years ago. They call one 
another good sportsmen now. 

Miss England Wins 

Ten years ago no one could have 
conceived the scenes that accompanied' 
the motor-boat racing at the Templiner 
Lake near Potsdam the other day. 

Sir Henry Segrave was racing the 
iooo-horse-power Miss England against 
Herr Seidler’s Parola 5. Owing to a mis¬ 
understanding Sir Henry was not ready 
when the starting-gun was fired, and 
when he did start nis engine stopped. 

His engine had to be started by an 
auxiliary motor on the landing-stage, 
so that he was helpless ; but a German 
launch dashed to his assistance and: 
hauled Miss England back to the landing- 
stage where German sailors gave their 
best help. 

Off went Miss England again, just as 
Parola 5 was completing the third lap. 
In spite of this the English boat over¬ 
took her at the post and won in a 
mountain of foam. 

Good Losers 

' Roars of cheering greeted the English 
boat’s triumph and an orchestra played 
the British National Anthem. The 
acid test of good sportmanship is defeat, 
and the Germans proved that they 
could be good losers. 

Miss England and Parola 5 were put, 
down for five races in two days. It 
was plain from the first that the German 1 
boat stood no chance against the English' 
boat, but Herr Seidler said he would 
continue racing, so that the crowds 
might have the fun of watching Miss 
England roaring across the lake at 74 
miles an hour. A bad sportsman would 
have been too vain to offer himself 
for defeat again and again ; but the 
German said “ Let the best boat win.” 

Does it not seem more and more as 
if politicians made the war and sports¬ 
men are making the peace ? 


THINGS SAID 

We want to inaugurate an entirely 
new era of European cooperation. 

The Prims Minister 

The average reader does not under¬ 
stand a tenth of what he reads. 

Professor Gilbert Murray 

If there were no British Empire 
there would be no peace and no chance 
of keeping peace. The Earl of Meath 
Let no one say, and say it to your shame. 
That all was beauty until here you came. 

Lines suggested for Beauty Spots 
. by Sir Francis A eland 

The only way to prevent the circula¬ 
tion of bad literature is to promote the 
circulation of good literature. 

Archbishop of Canterbury 

Few people know there is a list in 
Whitaker giving the seasons wdien 
different fish are in prime condition. 

Sir Charles Tyrrell Giles 
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THE NEW CABINET • AIRMAN’S LIFEBELT • BOWS AND ARROWS AT OXFORD 



The New Cabinet—Back row : Mr. George Lansbury, First Commissioner of Works; Mr. A. V. Alexander, First Lord of 'the Admiralty ; Sir. Charles Trevelyan, President of the Board of 
Education ; Miss Margaret Bondfield, Minister of Labour ; Lord Thomson, Secretary for Air ; Mr. T. Shaw, War Secretary; Mr. Arthur Greenwood, Minister of Health; Mr. Noel Buxton, 
Minister of Agriculture; Mr. William Graham, President of the Board of Trade ; Mr. W. Adamson, Secretary for Scotland. Front row: Mr. «J. R. Clynes, Home Secretary ; Lord Parmoor, 
Lord President of the Council; Mr. J. H. Thomas, Lord Privy Seal; Mr. Philip Snowden, Chancellor of the Exchequer; Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the Prime Minister; Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, Foreign Secretary; Mr. Sidney Webb, Secretary for Dominions; Lord Justice Sankey, Lord Chancellor; Captain Wedgwood Benn, Secretary for India. See Page 7, 



AM in the Day’s Work—The Scarborough Sea Cadets are 
cruising to Scotland in their new ship Maisie Graham. 
These two boys are hard at work scraping the main mast. 



Well Over—The graceful beauty of a horse in action is well shown 
in this picture taken at a jumping competition at Wip3nade, in 
Hertfordshire. The rider is a woman. 



The Airman’s Lifebelt—Among the thrilling spectacles 
in the annual display of the R.A.F. are the parachute 
descents. This airman is ready to leap into space. 


A Sultan Visits the Penguins—The Sultan of Zanzibar, seen here on the left, went to the 
London Zoo the other day. His son is on the extreme right. See page 2. 


Bows and Arrows at Oxford—At a meeting of the-archery club at St. John’s College, Oxford, 
some of the ladies among the guests took part in a match, as shown here. 
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NINETY MEN IN 
THE WAR 

WHAT THEY DID 

Donald Standfast and the Club 
He Started as a Tommy 

THE MEN WHO NEVER 
GIVE A COMRADE UP 

During the war there was a battalion 
in France which contained a rather 
mysterious group of ninety men. 

Their leader was a lad of nineteen. 
They met together for long talks when¬ 
ever they could, and they had a pass¬ 
word In the light. 

They might have been anarchists, 
but somehow they did not look like that. 

One day the unit had to leave its 
trenches and launch an attack. In the 
chill dread moment just before they 
went Over the top the young leader cried 
gaily “ It’s all right, boys, if we are in 
the light.** 

Fellowship With One Another 

The courage of the men soared up to 
meet their task! Soon afterwards the 
leader was carried to hospital, and long 
before his wounds were- healed he had 
started a little group in the hospital 
which was akin to the group in the bat¬ 
talion. When people asked him what 
his password meant he said it came from 
the First Epistle of John, " If we walk 
in the light as He is in the light, we have 
fellowship one with another. 1 * 

He said his groups were just branches 
of a fellowship which grew out of a 
soldier’s club at Bethune.. This club was 
run by Donald Standfast, who had 
enlisted as a Tommy in 1914, been 
severely wounded and afterwards gassed, 
and was then doing the only service the 
doctors would permit. The soldier’s club 
provided teas and suppers, and fun on 
the ground floor, but in the upper rooms 
men met for debates, and on Sunday 
they crowded together for a service. 
One day twelve soldiers asked the 
Padre to form them into an organised 
Fellowship, and a short statement of 
their faith was drawn up. 

Their Greatest Need 

They believed that the fellowship of 
Christ was their greatest need. They 
wanted to band together to help each 
other to lead a Christian life. They did 
not set up to be better than other men. 

Such was their creed. Soon after the 
Fellowship was formed its first home 
was blown to bits by German shells, but 
the thing lived, and branches sprang up 
in nearly all the units round Barlin, as 
well as. in the Fifty-fifth and Forty- 
sixth Division. 

The Padre meant it to end with the 
war, but it refused to be demobilised, 
and on March 3, 1919, at the Wesleyan 
Soldiers Institute at Rouen, it was re¬ 
named the Regnal League, because 
Regnal means “ pertaining to the rule of 
a monarch ” and the members strive to 
bring the rule of Christ to Earth. 

For Work and Play 

Up and down the land there are 
Regnal Circles today, and the League 
has its headquarters at Regnal House, 
6, Eccleston Street, London. 

And what does it do ? It enrols all 
men over 16 and makes them jnto a 
Fellowship for work and play. Each 
member promises to take some form of 
physical exercise, to read sound books, 
and to attend ’ public worship. He is 
expected to undertake any job that 
comes along, such as reading to blind 
people, cleaning or renovating charitable 
buildings, amusing crippled children, 
organising League of Nations Union 
meetings, or helping the National Play¬ 
ing-Fields Association. He meets his 
fellow-members for games, debates, and 
mock parliaments, and he wears an 
enamel badge of three circles to show 
that he tries to be an all-round man. 

Whatever crimes he may commit, 
once he has taken the vow he is a 


VESUVIUS AWAKENS 

Villages Swept Away 

THE STREAM OF FIRE 

Vesuvius, stirred by the same restless 
forces of the Earth’s crust that 'threw 
Etna into commotion some months 
ago, broke into fiery activity in the early 
days of June. 

It liad been carefully watched for its 
annual spring outburst by Professor 
Malladra, who keeps ward and watch 
on the slumbering giant from his ob¬ 
servatory near the crater’s rim. When, 
with a series of explosions and the 
flinging of incandescent stones high in 
the air, the v lava began to well up and 
overflow the professor at first thought 
it was merely the expected outburst, 
a sort of annual spring-cleaning, and 
that the disturbance would cease in a 
few days. 

Hamlets Overwhelmed 

The flow, however, increased day by 
day till its progress along the Valley of 
the Inferno -approached in volume the 
bad outbreak of 1906. Dividing in two 
streams, one toward Ottajano and the 
other toward Terzigno, it crushed and 
overwhelmed three small hamlets on its 
threatening way. 

The inhabitants of Terzigno, about 
4000 in number, packed up and left, 
thankful to escape with some of their 
belongings. The Archbishop of Naples, 
arriving on the scene, walked to within 
a few feet of the oncoming lava and 
prayed for its cessation. Thanks to the 
prompt action of the authorities, there 
was no loss of life," except that of one 
old man whose death is attributed to 
excitement. 

Meanwhile for several days and nights 
the volcano roared its menace. The 
incandescent stones shot up higher and 
higher, and from the mountain rose 
pillars of smoke by day and a pillar of 
fire by night, affording a magnificent and 
awe-inspiring spectacle to the thousands 
of spectators along the sea-front of the 
Bay of Naples. Picture on page 9 


SOMETHING LIKE A LIZARD 

A teacher in Kenya, who receives 
the C.N. and passes it on first to the 
native teachers and then to the native 
boys, adds a note to a recent C.N. 
article on Tails, with reference par¬ 
ticularly to what was said in the article 
about the alligator’s use of its tail. 

Warned by the native gardener, he 
found a very large lizard in the garden 
and succeeded in catching it by roping 
it round its middle. It was several 
feet long, with very strong claws and a 
long, powerful tail, which it swung with 
much violence while it hissed loudly. 

The tail had a long, sharp ridge at 
the top, and the force of its blows would 
have been quite enough to knock any¬ 
one off his feet and give a serious wound. 

In the local language Ng’ech signifies 
newt or salamander, but it was really a 
monitor lizard. It was very angry; 
it bit the rope and tried to reach its 
captor. It is a very good climber and 
gets up into the trees. As it lives mostly 
on rats, bats, and certain insects, he let 
it go at night to continue its usefulness. 


Continued from the previous column 
Regnalite for ever. He cannot be cast 
out or excommunicated, because his 
comrades believe that their captain 
Christ never gives a man up, and they 
want to be like Him. That is a notable 
thing: Regnalites never give a comrade up. 

But perhaps the most important thing 
about Regnalism is its faith in Youth. 
It believes that Youth alone can save 
the world, by entering the Churches and 
bringing fresh life and enthusiasm where 
there is too often drowsiness and dull¬ 
ness. It calls Youth to service, and 
Youth has never turned a deaf ear to 
such a call as that. 

The Great War, accursed thing as it 
was, brought some good „ things \n its 
wake. Toe H was one of them, and the 
Regnal League is another. 


NEW WAY TO CROSS 
A RIVER 

A Car On Air-Rails 

SCHEME FOR LINKING TWO 
TOWNS ON THE EAST COAST 

There are two towns in Lancashire 
that are only nine miles apart as the 
crow flies, but are 32 miles apart by 
road and rail. 

The towns are Southport and St. 
Annes, and they are separated by the 
estuary of the River Ribble, whose first 
bridge is at Preston. They can see each 
other’s illuminated promenades scintilla¬ 
ting in the night, but day shows only sea 
or sands between them. 

To take the crow's route one must be 
either a crow or a fish or a flying-man, or 
take a boat at high tide. But for prac¬ 
tical purposes a 32-mile journey by 
train or by motor-charabanc are the 
only alternatives. 

The Rail-Plane Car 

Now a compromise is being proposed 
between the 32-mile road route and the 
nine-mile air route. Halfway up the 
river it is proposed that a bridge should 
be built to carry what is known as a 
rail-plane, an aeroplane on rails. 

,The rail-plane car, which will weigh 
less than five tons, will’be suspended 
under a double, flat-bottomed rail, with 
a guide rail below to prevent it from 
swaying sideways. At each end of the 
car will be an aeroplane propeller which 
will send it whizzing along the rails 
without any other help. Above the rails 
will be an ordinary road for motor-cars 
and foot passengers, joining up with the 
main Preston to Southport and Preston 
to St. Annes highroads. 

Before the war it was planned, tb have 
a transporter bridge, which would have 
cost, even at pre-war rates, a million 
and a half. The new scheme, even at 
present rates, will cost just half that sum. 

Preston’s View 

Southport, Lytham, St. Annes, and 
Blackpool, four miles farther north, are 
all believed to be strongly in favour of 
the scheme, while Preston is expected to 
oppose it on the assumption that the 
new bridge will obstruct the navigation 
of the Ribble, which Preston controls. 
But as the main span of the bridge is to 
be 85 feet above high water, against 72 
feet for the bridges over the Manchester 
Ship Canal, there does not seem to be 
much in this objection. 

Moreover, one of the main effects of 
the scheme will be to reduce the traffic 
congestion in Preston streets. 

If the rail-plane proves a success we 
shall probably see a great deal of it in 
other places besides the Ribble. 


THE LOCUST WAR 

Man’s last enemy, the insect, is being 
fought with all the resources of man’s 
ingenuity in warfare in Algeria. 

Flame - throwers, sodium arsenate, 
motor-cars, poisoned molasses, and an 
army of 60,000 men are being employed 
against the locusts. 

, Where the locusts breed is suspected, 
but not- completely known. Search 
expeditions have been sent out to 
destroy them at their birthplaces, but 
with little or no success. Algeria has 
still to wait till the invading locusts 
come in from the desert. 

They fly in from the desert in numbers 
almost like the desert’s sands, and 
like a sandstorm they deposit themselves 
on the fertile lands. They have covered 
100,000 acres in the department of 
Algiers, 50,000 acres in Constantine, 
80,000 in Oran. 

The army of 60,000 beaters drives 
the locusts against sheets of canvas, 
or into enclosures of corrugated iron, 
or into trenches where they can be 
destroyed by the means indicated. 


MARY BETHUNE 

HERO FROM THE 
COTTONFIELDS 

The Great Battle She Won for 
Her Race by Fighting Alone 

WHAT TO DO WITH DUMPS 

There was once a little Negress who 
toiled in the cottonftelds. 

She went barefoot and wore ragged 
clothes like the rest, and, like them, she 
lived in a ramshackle cabin. But she 
was unlike them in that she rebelled 
against a life of sordidness. 

She had had a taste of education in a 
little mission school, and she hungered 
for more. Not only for herself but for all 
her race she wanted the better life that 
education brings. 

And she achieved it. 

This poor little cotton worker, one of 
a family of 17, and member of a race 
despised by the white people of the 
South, is now head . of a great co¬ 
education college at Daytona Beach. 
Mary Bethune won her battle alone. 

A School in a Shack 

This is how it was done. For many 
years she toiled as a servant, saving 
money to pay for her own education. 
Then she opened a school for five little 
girls. Her school was just a shack on a 
dump heap, amid old tins and broken 
beds and suchlike rubbish. She found 
that she had a real genius for teaching, 
but no money to build a proper school. 

Only the white people had money, -and 
in the South few white people believe in 
educating Negroes. Although the State 
of Florida guarantees equal educational 
opportunity to all its citizens, it spent in 
1927 nine million pounds on the educa¬ 
tion of white people and only half a 
million on black, although there is one 
Negro child to every two white children 
in Florida. The result of this system is 
that white people in the South have to 
send to the North for Negro servants ; 
the Negroes of the South know nothing 
about the ways of a decent household. 

The Songs of Her Race 

Mary Bethune determined to mend 
that, and at last she found a way to get 
money. She had a magnificent voice, 
which had been trained at the mission 
school. When visitors came to Daytona 
hotels in the season she gave concerts at 
which she and her scholars sang the 
great songs of her race, the songs all 
London has crowded to hear Paul 
Robeson sing in the Albert Hall this 
year. By this means she got money 
enough to buy the dump ground, a bit 
of waste land which went cheap. Now it 
is covered with flower-beds and fourteen 
fine school buildings, worth /zoo.ooo. 

So successful was her school for girls 
that a large boys’. school asked to be 
merged with it, and the Bethune- 
Cookman College began its career. 
Some 500 students are now taking a 
four-year course there. 

White Standard and Black 

They work in laundry and kitchen as 
well as library and laboratory. They go 
out to teach domestic science, or be 
clerks and accountants, or elementary 
school teachers, or chemists, or to follow 
some industrial profession. Nevermore 
will they be content with rags and dirt 
and sordid cabins. 

They will earn good wages, and so 
will not undersell the white worker and 
lower the standard of living. Unless we 
want to lower the white standard we 
must raise the black. South Africa, by 
a shameful bill of 1926, prohibits a black 
man from any form of skilled work 
one day South Africa will learn the 
lesson South America has just learned. 
Till then every effort to repress the 
black man and lower his wages will 
mean unemployment for the white men 
who fear to meet him on level terms. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



A FAMOUS ARCTIC BIRD 
One of the most notable birds 
now nesting in Greenland is the 
great northern diver, which 
never goes far away from water 
and walks with difficulty. 



A STRICKEN ISLAND 


Forest fires have worked great 

VI jlJ 

havoc in the island of Sakhalin, 

•. fir* : • 

where a thousand houses have 

ff «ii A 

been destroyed and the popu¬ 


lation probably is under 30,000. 


SPAIN’S FLAMINGOES 
Young flamingoes are 
now being hatched out 
in the marshes at the 
mouth of the River 
Guadalquivir in Spain, 
one of the chief resorts 
of the birds in Europe. 


THE NILE'S FLOOD 
The season of heavy rain 
has begun in Abyssinia 
and the Nile has now 
reached flood-level at 
Khartoum, though its 
rise will continue for the 
next two months. 


STILL MORE SUGAR 
Last year Trinidad led the 
British West Indies with a sugar 
crop exceeding 80,000 tons, 
compared with an average of 
55,000 in the previous 16 years. 



SLX HUNDRED GORILLAS * ' 
It is estimated that 600 gorillas 
will live in safety in a huge 
game reserve now being estab¬ 
lished between Lakes Kivu and 
Edward in the Belgian Congo. 


AUSTRALIAN RICE 
Irrigation from the Murrumbid- 
gee River has so helped rice- 
growing that in a few years 
Australia will probably be pro¬ 
ducing all she needs. • 


NEW #’ 
ZEALAND 


THE FIRST POLICEMEN 


THE STORK ON THE ROOF 


Why Did a Bobby Wear 
a Tall Hat? 

We all know why a miller wears a 
white hat. How many of us know why 
the Metropolitan Police Force first wore 
white duck trousers^ blue swallow-tailed 
coats, and tall hats ? 

It was not because Sir Robert Peel, 
their founder, saw anything sublime 
in a top hat. It was not because the 
recruits of 1839 (the Force has just been 
celebrating its centenary) refused to 
wear anything else. It was simply 
because there was nothing military about 
a tall hat! 

When the new force was first planned 
people feared they might prove to be 
like Prussian drill sergeants. The sturdy 
Englishmen of 1829 said they would 
not put up with a set of arrogant tyrants. 
They would rather run the risk of 
having their pockets picked than the 
risk of losing their liberty. 

To convince the public that the 
policeman was not at all military the 
designers of his uniform were most 
careful that he should not wear any¬ 
thing in the nature of a military cap, 
shako, or helmet. What could be more 
peaceable than a tall hat ? Who could 
imagine anyone riding to battle wearing 
such headgear ? 

After a time the public found that the 
Bobby (as they came to call him, in¬ 
stead of Peeler) was in truth no bully, 
but the friend of lost children, old 
ladies, and country cousins, a peace¬ 
maker, and a keeper of order. Then 
the public took Bobby to its heart, 
and he could wear anything he liked 
without exciting fear or suspicion. 

So the tall hat, the badge of peaceful 
persuasion, was banished. It had very 
effectively served its purpose. 


Very Like a Fairy Tale 

One day, in. the north of a German 
province, some children noticed a pair 
of storks nesting in the roof of their 
house. Their home was in a lonely part 
of the country, where friends were none 
too many, and tlie children's delight 
was great when one of the storks allowed 
them to make a pet of her. 

But when autumn came the stork 
made ready to wing her way South, and 
the children, sorry to see her depart, 
wrote a little note and tied it with 
some ribbon round the bird’s neck. 
In their note they said the stork was a 
great pet of theirs, so would the people 
in whose country it spent the winter 
be very kind to it and send it back 
in the spring ? The following day 
the stork set off on her long journey. 

Then something wonderful happened, 
just like a fairy tale. On a warm day 
of early spring the stork returned to 
Germany, and to the nest of the year 
before. The children soon found her, 
and were delighted to find another 
note tied round her neck with a different- 
coloured ribbon. This was from a 
missionary in an outlying region of 
the Sudan, who had befriended the 
children's pet. He had been very 
pleased to see the care they had for 
the bird, and he hoped the kindness 
they gave to the stork might be extended 
to the little native waifs under his care, 
who would be glad of a little help with 
clothing and food. 

It is beautiful to think that children 
in countries far apart can be brought 
together by the friendliness of a bird. 


Last Month’s Weather 

LONDON RAINFALL 


Sunshine 244 hours 
Rainfall 1*25 inches 
Dry Days . . 21 

Wet Days . . 10 

Hottest'Day 23rd 
Coldest Day . .1st 


Holyhead 2*59 inches 
Aberdeen 2*28 inches 
Southampton 2*01 inches 
Dublin . 1*53 inches 

Edinburgh 1*41 inches 
Tynemouth 0*59 inches 


NO BEAUTY SHOWS FOR 
ITALY 

Mussolini’s New Decree 

There is hardly a town or village in 
Italy, we are told, which has not its own 
“queen of beauty" chosen in a compe¬ 
tition among its daughters, dark or fair. 

Now Mussolini has decreed that there 
shall be no more beauty shows, as they 
are called.. He thinks them wrong, and 
especially he thinks they tend to the 
increase of feminine vanity. Many of 
these competitions had already been 
prepared for the coming summer before 
the decision was made, and there is wide 
lamentation at the Dictator's decree. 

Most reasonable people, however, will 
agree with Mussolini that such ex¬ 
hibitions are unworthy of an intellec¬ 
tual age, and we must recognise this 
prohibition as one of the wise things 
Mussolini has done. 


GtNEVA REMEMBERS 

At the end of last month (on May 29) 
Geneva honoured the memory of a great 
English scientist. Sir Humphry Davy, 
inventor of the safety lamp for miners. 

Just a hundred years ago he arrived 
in Geneva to pay a visit to his brother 
scientists there who had been taking 
keen interest in his work and greatly- 
looked forward to meeting him. Then a 
sad thing happened. He was taken ill a 
few hours after his arrival in the city, 
and he died at 50. 

Quite spontaneously the City Council 
of Geneva made a gift of ground in the 
cemetery and with the university, 
magistrates, and students, paid homage 
to the great man. His widow appreciated 
this so much that she gave a large sum 
of money to the university to be offered 
in prizes for scientific work. So his 
memory is still kept green, and, this 
year being the centenary of his death, 
members of Geneva University laid a 
wreath on his grave. 


THE G.P.O. AND THE BANK 
A Very Bad Joke 

A correspondent much interested in public 
affairs sends us an appreciation of our own 
observations on the new British stamp, and 
adds these comments of his own. 

The Penny Post began with that 
splendidly simple stamp the old penny 
black, beloved of postage-stamp col¬ 
lectors old and new. 

After all these years we can now do 
no better than print trivial designs on 
thin paper to celebrate a great inter¬ 
national event. It would be bad enough 
if these new stamps had been printed 
for home circulation only, but unfor¬ 
tunately they go abroad by the hundred 
thousand to advertise to all the world 
how badly we do some things. 

Not only are the designs beneath 
contempt, but the paper chosen is so 
thin that it would almost appear that 
we desired to present a shabby appear¬ 
ance to the world. Let us not believe 
that this is a small matter. It is not 
well for a nation that so representative 
a thing as a postage-stamp should be 
poor in quality and design. 

It is also unfortunately^ true that these 
stamps are fit companions of the Bank 
of England pound and ten-shilling 
notes, the designs of which are deplored 
by all people of taste, to say nothing of 
their colours, which have been the cause 
of great confusion and loss. 

Britain is now engaged in a great 
contest to regain her export trade, and if 
she is to do it she must certainly not only 
exhibit excellence of construction but 
beauty of design. In the new postage- 
stamps and the new bank notes the 
General Post Office and the Bank of 
England have done the country an ill 
turn ; they amount to a joke, but unfor¬ 
tunately it is a very bad joke for us all. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Ebed-Melecli .. . . Eebed-Me-lek 

Kuyunjik .... Kco-yoon-jik 

Oise ..Wahs 

Sennacherib . . . Sen-nak-e-rib 
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Who Is Daddy Afraid Of ? 

Would you fight in the next war, Daddy ? 

No. 

What would you do if they fetched you ? 

I should say: You can shoot me or 1 
will shoot you, but I am not going. 

A talk with a daddy who 
fought in the last war 

C leven years have gone by since 
Daddy, weary, breathless, 
and sick of it all, came home 
from the Great War murmuring 
deep down in his heart Never 
Again . If his children asked him 
what he had done in the Great 
War he was not very ready to 
speak of it because he never 
wanted to hear of war any more.. 

Eleven years ago—and the 
children of the first Armistice 
Day are growing up into young 
men and women now. They do 
not ask any longer what Daddy 
did in the war. What puzzles 
them, and what will puzzle their 
children still more, is why their 
daddy and all other daddies who 
went through the agonies of that 
time, and who knew war at close 
quarters for the beastly thing it 
is, still let the world go on talking 
about war. 

If the Great War showed one 
thing it was that, however a war 
ends, everybody loses. Every 
daddy who fought for any 
country lost something. If he 
did not lose his, life he lost his 
health, his friend, his time, his 
money. Every nation which 
fought is poorer for the war. 

Then why ever think of going 
to war again ? Why not disarm 
and have done with this terrible 
playing with fire ? Who is Daddy 
afraid of? Who are we going to 
fight next ? Germany, of whom 
everybody was afraid, is tired of it. 
Nobody is afraid of Germany. 

Are we going to fight France ? 
There is nothing to fight France 
about even if we would ; we 
might as well think of fighting 
Scotland. What could we fight 
Italy for ? We never have had 
a single hour of warlike, feeling 
about Italy. With Japan we are 
the very best of friends, and as to 
America, are we not brothers, 
pledged before God and man to 
be at peace with one another ? 

Then who is it, if we are friends 
with all these Great Powers, who 
is going to fight us ? Is it Fiji, or 
Madagascar, or Tibet, or Tim- 
buctoo ? The fact is that there is 
nothing anywhere for Daddy to 
fight for, and nobody to fight. 

We send our greeting to the 
daddies of all nations, and beg 
them to scan the horizon carefully. 
They will find no enemy wanting 
to fight them. They will find it 
perfectly safe to cease to hug 
their military chains. We are 
certain that that would be best 
for Old England. The C.N. is 
convinced that Daddy has no¬ 
body to be afraid of anywhere, 
and it invites Daddy everywhere 
to break his military chains and 
step forward a free man in a 
peaceful world. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenier House, London 

above the hidden . waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 




FROM MY WINDOW 


The Modest Heroine 

charming story is told about the 
modesty of Florence Nightingale. 

The Lady With the Lamp, who had 
refused to come home on a warship 
and had travelled under another name 
to avoid public enthusiasm, walked 
into her father’s house in Derbyshire 
one day unexpected. Such was her 
return from the Crimea, when she was 
the heroine of the nation. 

That modesty never left her. At 
86 she was visited by a man who 
had been in India, and the talk 
turned to irrigation, sanitation, and 
military hospitals. 

Suddenly it must have occurred to 
her that it might seem strange for an 
old lady to talk of such matters, and 
she said simply " I used to see a 
good deal of soldiers at one time ; 
I nursed a good many of them in the 
Crimean War/' 

All the world knew it, but she was 
too humble to believe that. 

Humanity First 

Jt seems that the Devon and Somerset 
Stag Hunters are unrepentant. 
It is said that they do not mind 
very much that the R.S.P.C.A. has 
declared their amusement to be cruel. 

Is it not a very great pity that a 
small number of people should persist 
in amusing themselves in ways scorned 
by the rest of the nation ? 

There is happily a remedy for those 
whose policy is Humanity First.. The 
next word is with the new Parliament. 
© 

Two Faces 

gOME critics have suggested that 
this generation will have a 
hideous old age. They do not mean 
that the miserable habit of painting 
and powdering among girls will make 
them ugly and wither up their com¬ 
plexions ; what they mean is that 
we have got into the habit of screwing 
up our faces as if we were making a 
tremendous effort of some sort. It 
may be motoring, or tennis, or golf, 
or watching films, but whatever the 
cause may be the result is an anxious 
grimace, we are told. In time its 
lines will become permanently carved 
upon our faces, and we shall make 
ugly old folks. 

Happily we can all save ourselves 
by unscrewing our faces and looking 
pleasant, please. It was said of a 
famous man whose wrinkles were all 
pleasant ones that his face was a 
love-letter to all mankind, and clearly, 
if we want to end our days with faces 
like lovedetters instead of like income- 
tax papers, we must unscrew. 

© 

Gamaliel’s Prayer 

O Lord, grant that I may do Thy 
will as if it were my will, that Thou 
mayest do my will as if it were Thy 
will. A Jewish Rabbi of the First Century 


The House on the Green 

By Oup Country Girl 

J pity I pity 

The king and the queen, 
They live in the city 
And not on the green. 

They see only houses 
And chimneys beyond, 

No pony that browses, 

No ducks on the pond, 

No nest in the sedges, 

No lark in the sky, 

No briar-rose hedges, < 

No flock going by ; 

No curtains of chintzes, 

No view of the green ! 

I pity the princes, 

The king, and the queen. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

JTvery average person considers him¬ 
self above his neighbours. Other¬ 
wise he would be below the average. 

0 

Jn twenty years the blonde type of girl 
will be extinct. Meanwhile, she is 
having a fair innings. 

0 

Before long we shall be able to carry 
wireless fastened to our clothes. 
Then we shall have something better 

than hat 
bands. 

0 

AfosT of our 
talk 
must be dull 
tostrangers. 
It often is 
even to our 
friends. 

0 

W E are 
warned 
that things 
we hear 
about people are often highly coloured. 
Still, we can't see them, so we don’t 
mind the paint. 

' B 

q\HE speed of living has killed letter¬ 
writing. So after all the pen is 
not mightier than the sword. , 

0 

JTiere are plenty of openings for good 
needlewomen. All needles still have 
eyes. 

□ 

Bhe majority of people, a speaker tells 
us, speak nonsense all their lives. 
With intervals, of course, for refreshment. 
0 

Both Britain and America like fair 
play. But they are so busy work¬ 
ing they don’t always get time for it. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 

oy Scouts in America have received 
£60,000 under the will of a man 
to whom they once showed courtesy. 
r JYiE country is richer this year than 
last by at least £500,000 worth 
of playing-fields. 

Qf 962 men entitled to rum on 
H.M.S. Rodney 613 choose* 3d. 
a day instead. 

wealthy -Chilean has bequeathed 
£250,000 for charity in and 
ground Seville. 


Van Dyck of Fleet Street 

J_Jow little Fleet Street thinks, 
amid the noise and clatter of the 
day, that it clatters by the dust of 
Anthony Van Dyck ! 

Perhaps we ourselves should hardly 
have remembered it if it liad not 
been that the other day a memorial 
was raised to him in the crypt of 
St. Paul’s, where the painter was buried. 

Then Fleet Street paused a moment 
to put a paragraph in its newspapers, 
and to record briefly that the present 
President of the Royal Academy said 
of Van .Dyck that he surpassed in 
nobleness, grace, and birth every 
painter of his time except Titian. 1 

But Van Dyck, though a Belgian 
born, was. almost an Englishman, so 
long he lived among us at the Court 
of Charles the First. All the courtly 
grace of the Cavaliers is recorded by 
his brush. Perhaps the legend of 
their elegance and nobility would not 
have lingered so long if he had not 
immortalised them on his canvases. 

Fleet Street, which Van Dyck often 
saw when it was a handsomer place 
than now, is too hurried and busy to 
think of him often, but the beauty 
he created in paint lifts his memory 
above the passing show. 

© 

Knowing a Tree 

r J"*HEY have been discussing the 
discovery of the seedless orange. 
It is said to have been found growing 
wild by a consul at Bahia. 

The first seedless orange tree grown 
in an orchard is said, to have been 
grown by a gardener at Riverside in 
California, and the writer who tells 
us this goes on to say "I knew the 
tree personalty.” He was a business 
man making a business statement, 
but it seems to us full of poetry. 

How many of us have known a tree 
personally ? 

It was not just a tree, like other 
trees. It was a landmark, or a hiding- 
place, or it hung over the gate of our 
first home, or it furnished a bough for 
a swing, and played the part of a 
sailing-ship in our games. 

We remember it in the snow time 
looking like a huge piece of white 
coral, and then we remember it green 
with the first buds of spring. Perhaps 
we have had a realty gloomy day be¬ 
cause "the dear old tree you re¬ 
member so well ” has been blown down 
in a storm. It was like losing a friend. 

That is what we mean by knowing 
a tree personalty. 

© 

My Mind to Me a Kingdom Is 

My mind to me a kingdom is: 

Such present joys therein I find 
That it excels all other bliss 
That earth affords, or grows by kind. 
Though much I want which most 

would have, 

Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 

Content to live, this is my stay: 

1 seek no more than may suffice. 

I press to bear no haughty sway. 
Look, what I lack my mind supplies. 
Lo, thus 1 triumph like a king. 
Content with that my mind doth bring. 

Sir Edward Dyer 
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YOUNG PLAN FOR 
OLD EUROPE 

ONE STEP NEARER PEACE 

Thorniest Problem of the War 
Settled at Last 

GERMANY’S WORD OF HONOUR 

One of the ten-year-old causes of 
strife in Europe is passing away ; the 
dispute between Germany and the 
victor nations as to how much she shall 
pay them and how she shall pay it is 
ended at last. 

It is ended by the acceptance of 
Germany’s word as a security for 
Europe ; Germany’s word of honour is 
to end the war which Germany’s broken 
word began. 

The Dawes Plan, agreed upon five 
years ago, solved only half the problem ; 
the Young Plan, just agreed upon, 
completes the work. The Dawes Plan 
fixed how much a year Germany was to 
pay in Reparations, but did not fix how 
many years she was to go on paying it; 
the Young Plan fixes the number of 
years and reduces the annual amount of 
tlie payments. 

The Two Plans 

These, perhaps, are the most import¬ 
ant changes, but there are others 
almost as important. Under the Dawes 
Plan an International Commission sat in 
Berlin, with powers of control over 
German finance, to collect and dispatch 
the payments ; under the Young Plan 
Germany does her own collecting and 
1 lands the money over to a new Inter: 
national Bank which distributes the 
money among the creditor nations. 

The idea of the Dawes Plan was that 
the creditor nations should have material 
securities, in the hands of their own 
representatives, by which the payments 
could be enforced; the underlying idea 
of the Young Plan is that “ the basis of 
security for the payments is the solemn 
undertaking of the German Government, 
to which no further guarantee can add 
anything whatsoever,” and that the 
creditor nations shall ” recognise that 
their acceptance of the solemn under¬ 
taking of the German Government 
replaces any securities, pledges, charges, 
or controls as may now exist.” 

An Important Change 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
importance of this change. It means 
that German}' is once'more mistress in 
her own house, and that the last excuse 
for maintaining foreign troops on German 
soil is gone. 

Beside this the actual amount of the 
payments agreed upon is comparatively 
unimportant, though it has taken four 
months of wrangling to settle it. Under 
the -Dawes Plan this was the year in 
which Germany’s annual payments 
reached the full amount agreed upon, 
125 million pounds. Under the Young 
Plan 37 annual payments averaging just 
under a hundred million pounds are to 
be made, together with about three 
million pounds in payment for the loan 
made to Germany under the Dawes Plan. 

The Annual Payments 

These annual payments are to begin 
17 millions below the average and rise 
every year till the last of the 37 is 19 
millions above the average. After that 
there are to be 21 further annual pay¬ 
ments just sufficient (80 to 85 million 
pounds) to cover the war debks of the 
creditor nations. Thus Germany is to 
go on paying for 48 years in all. 

If, however, the creditor nations are 
themselves forgiven their debts they will 
in their turn (to a certain extent) forgive 
their debtors. During the first 37 years 
Germany will be forgiven two-thirds of 
any debt her creditors are forgiven ; 
during the last 21 years she will get the 
whole benefit of any such reductions. 
Britain herself lias always agreed to a 
special arrangement by which the pay¬ 
ments she receives shall be no more 
than she requires to pay her own debts. 
To this extent she puts herself volun- 


The Big dog and the little dog 


A delightful and unusual story comes 
from the Leeds and Liverpool 
Canal where it runs by Leigh. 

Some workmen are busy making a 
little cement wall on the canal side. 
Now and again a couple of dogs would 
come and play on the banking. They 
were Micky (a Great Dane) and Prince 
(a fox-terrier) and they belong to a 
marine store dealer of Leigh. 

One day the dogs were playing as 
usual. Suddenly there was a splash. 
Prince had fallen into the canal. Just 
there the bank was high, and he could 
not get out. The workmen leaned over 
and tried to persuade him to come near 
enough for them to help him out, but 
he was too frightened. He swam round 
and round close by the bank. Presently 
the men saw that he was weakening. 

Someone else saw it. The Great Dane, 
who is only 13 months old but very wise. 


saw it. He leaned over to his utmost 
stretch and the next time Prince made 
a stroke nearer the bank he seized his 
collar in his teeth. It was easy to drag 
the terrier to the side, but, try as he 
might, Micky had not the strength, 
holding him that way, to haul him out. 

Then the wonderful thing happened, 
Prince had got his paws on the coping 
now, so that all the weight did not fall 
on Micky. The Dane put his paws over 
Prince’s for a second, to keep him from 
falling back, let go of the collar and 
like lightning seized it again in such a 
way that he had more purchase. Then, 
with a sudden fling, he tossed the terrier 
on to the bank. 

Prince shook himself and licked 
Micky’s legs several times; -and then the 
two ran off, leaving the workmen dumb¬ 
founded at the intelligence and good 
sense of a dumb animal. 


TORTOISE TURNS TURTLE 



The Fall The Rescue 

The great 150-year-old tortoise at the London Zoo caused amusement the other day when, 
placing its forelegs on top of the railing in front of its enclosure, it overbalanced and fell 
on to its back. It remained in that position until rescued by its keeper, as seen above. 


Continued from the previous column 
tarily in a less favourable position than 
the other creditors. She thinks it worth 
while to sacrifice something for the sake 
of a settlement. 

Very great importance attaches to 
the proposal for a new International 
Bank. Established to deal with Repara¬ 
tions, its usefulness will go much farther. 
It 'will be under the control of the 
national banks of Germany, America, 
and the creditor nations, and it will 
naturally watch over the exchange value 
of their currencies, which fluctuated so 
long and so disastrously in the years 
after the war. Incidentally it will 


probably mean an end to the shipping 
backward and forward of gold bullion 
to settle the account of each national 
bank with each other. 

We have spoken throughout as if the 
Young Plan was an agreement among 
the Governments. It is, as a matter of 
fact, only an agreement among financial 
experts, recommended by them for 
acceptance by their Governments. It 
was the same with the Dawes Plan. The 
Governments accepted the Dawes Plan 
and they will almost certainly accept 
the Young Plan—gladly, gratefully, and 
with a sigh of relief in which the whole 
world will join. 


THE NEW CABINET 

A REMARKABLE GROUP 

Mr. MacDonald’s Helpers in 
His Great Undertaking 

MODERATE AND ABLE MEN 

On the whole people are very well 
satisfied with the names of the new 
Labour Cabinet. Most people think that 
Mr. MacDonald has chosen well. 

It was a particularly difficult task, and 
there were plenty of people ready to 
give him bad advice about it if lie had 
not insisted from the outset upon taking 
matters into his own hands. Many 
people wanted him to choose his col¬ 
leagues not according to their capacity 
for the work to be done, but according 
to their position in the trade union 
world. Many people wanted him to 
include extremists who would have 
gravely undermined national confidence 
in the new Government. 

No Extremists 

The proportion of trade union leaders 
in the new Cabinet is remarkably small, 
and those who are included are the 
•ablest men. available. And there are no 
^extremists. (We are told that Mr. 
George Lansbury, who lias sometimes 
talked very wildly, has grown much 
‘more reasonable of late.) 

I Mr. MacDonald’s four chief supporters 
are Mr. Snowden, Mr. Henderson, Air. 
Thomas, and Mr. Clynes. Mr. Snowden, 
a strong free trader and a firm believer 
in economy, becomes Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as in • the last Labour 
Government, Mr. .Clynes becomes Home 
.Secretary. Mr. Thomas takes charge of 
the new plans, for reducing unemploy¬ 
ment. Mr. Henderson takes the important 
post of Foreign Secretary. 

Too Big a Task 

In his last Government Mr. Mac¬ 
Donald was Foreign Secretary as well as 
;Prime Minister. He was a first-rate 
Foreign Secretary, but the double task 
was too much for any man. Yet we may 
expect that Mr. MacDonald will keep in 
particularly close touch with the new 
Foreign Secretary. 

Mr. Sidney Webb, who is 70, and was 
anxious to retire from politics and rejoin 
his wife in writing books, has agreed to 
take charge of the Dominions Office, and 
to help Lord Parmoor in the House of 
Lords. Mr. Wedgwood Benn, an able 
man still comparatively young, becomes 
Secretary for India. It was thought he 
would be set to manage the admirals 
(none too easy a task), but that work 
lias been given to Mr. Alexander, who 
has had training in administration 
among the cooperators, and is said to 
have a will of his own (which lie will 
need). He has been a local preacher, and 
is now in charge of the British fleet! 

Woman Cabinet Minister 

Mr. William Graham, who made a 
name for himself at the Treasury last 
time, takes charge of the Board of 
Trade. Mr. Arthur Greenwood will make 
an able Minister of Health, and Miss 
Margaret Bondfield an energetic Minister 
of Labour. Miss Bondfield is the first 
woman Cabinet Minister and the first 
woman member of the Privy Council, and 
thus the first Right Honourable Lady. 

A young party like Labour cannot 
expect to be strong in legal talent, yet it 
is of vital importance to the nation that 
the Government should have sound 
legal advice at its disposal. There is 
wide satisfaction, therefore, that a very 
able Lord of Appeal, Lord Justice 
Sankcy, has agreed- to become Lord 
Chancellor, and one of the most success¬ 
ful K.C.s, Air. Jowitt, Attorney-General, 
Mr. Jowitt, when he accepted the posi¬ 
tion, had only just been elected to 
Parliament as a Liberal. He has, how¬ 
ever, always had Labour sympathies, and 
may well have thought it his duty to 
give the help that was asked of him. 

Picture on page 3 
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THE ZOO’S BABIES 

NUMBER STEADILY 
GROWING 

The Dog That is Looking Alter 
Three Little Wolves 

OSTRICHES EAT THEIR EGGS 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

Nearly all Zoo visitors regard young 
creatures as among the prettiest sights 
in the gardens, and this year many of 
the animals seem to be doing their 
best to please these visitors, for the 
number of babies born in the menagerie 
is steadily increasing. 

There are.two mother animals in the 
Wolf Dens, one being a vixen while the 
other is a timber wolf. Devonia, the 
vixen, has three babies, and as they 
are the first fox cubs to be born at the 
Zoo no one was allowed to see them 
for a time in case the mother objected. 

A Tame Vixen 

However, when the foxes were three 
weeks old, they were allowed to see 
visitors, and as Devonia is perfectly 
tame she is always glad to show off her 
cubs as long as they arc not picked up.. 
Two of them like to be stroked, but the 
third grumbles at his admirers, and when 
Devonia hears him scolding she gathers 
the three of them close to her. At birth 
these babies were black, but when three 
weeks old they were a sooty grey, 
and 'before long their coats will become 
the same colour as Devonia’s. 

The timber wolf is a large and 
oeautiful specimen known as Helen, 
and she gave birth to five cubs ; but 
three of them were given to a dog as 
foster-mother, so the mother wolf is 
rearing two cubs and one of the puppies. 

Baby Wolves 

The appearance of these baby wolves 
is causing considerable interest, because 
Helen and her husband are thorough¬ 
bred timber wolves, yet their offspring 
are like the puppies of an Alsatian dog. 
When Helen arrived at the Zoo last 
year she was accompanied by her son 
Sheik, an animal about five years old, 
and although the owner of the animals 
stated that Sheik's parents were both 
timber wolves, the Zoo officials thought 
he must be mistaken, as Sheik looked 
like an Alsatian. However, Helen’s 
new cubs will probably prove that her 
master’s statement was quite accurate, 
because there is no doubt this time that 
their father was another timber wolf. 

These baby wolves and foxes are the 
only new Zoo babies that can be 
handled; but many more are to be seen 
in various parts of the gardens. The 
beavers are rearing the first baby beaver 
to be born in the menagerie for many 
years, while baby marmots are to be 
seen running about. Another reindeer 
has been born; there are twin nilgai 
in the antelope paddocks, and goats and 
ibex on the Mappin Terraces. 

In the Great Aviary 

The birds have also nested zealously, 
and in the Great Aviary a black kite 
has hatched and reared the first kite 
chicks the Zoo has ever had, as de¬ 
scribed in the C.N. last week. The love¬ 
birds and pheasants have laid innumer¬ 
able eggs, and the black-backed gulls 
are incubating young, while a crowned 
lapwing in the Bird House is nesting 
so close to the bars that visitors will be 
able to see her chicks the moment they 
are hatched. So far the ostriches are 
the only inmates of the menagerie 
that have been guilty of a lack of 
maternal feeling; they laid five eggs, 
but promptly devoured them. 

The Zoo babies born earlier in the 
'spring are all doing well. The camel is 
very tame, and his mother allows him 
to make friends with visitors. The 
prairie wolf with a litter of cubs is 
rearing them successfully, and the yak 
is so devoted to her calf that she pushes 
him away from the railings and tries 
to attack anyone who stares at him too 
hard. Pictures on page 9 


The more men believe that the Earth 
and the nations on it have come to be 
what they are by slow changes (that is, 
by Evolution) the more interested they 
arc in finding out what the Earth and 
the people on it were like thousands of 
years ago. 

That can be done very well in some 
regions, particularly in the sandy valleys 
of the Nile, the Euphrates, and the 
Tigris, where great cities and civilisa¬ 
tions arose early, and where their ruins 
are buried, safe and dry, under sand. 
So, for about 100 years, men have been 
digging up the ruins of the Near East, 
and many specimens of things found have 
been brought to the British Museum. 

It is needless to put Ancient Egypt 
and its remains in ri valry with Babylon 
and Assyria. Both are intensely in¬ 
teresting, and both have a variety of 
localities where careful digging con¬ 
tinues to produce “ finds ” that give, us 
valuable knowledge. One of the most 
fascinating of these sites is the mound of 
Kuyunjik, on the banks of the River 
Tigris, in’what was Mesopotamia and 
is now called Iraq. There the famous 
city of Nineveh has lain in ruins for 
2500 years. 

The Last Digging Campaign 

Digging down to Nineveh has been 
done chiefly by British explorers during 
the last century. It was prepared for 
in 1820, when Mr. C. J. Rich, British 
Resident at Bagdad, made a map of the 
whole site ; but it was not till 25 years 
later that an Englishman began actually 
to dig there. 

The last digging campaign there was 
begun on October 18, 1927, and ended 
in the last week of February, 1928. The 
experts in charge were Dr. R. Campbell 
Thompson, Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford, and Mr. R. \V. Hutchinson, 
M.A. They have now issued in one 
volume, with a collection of excellent 
maps, a rapid survey of what had been 
done on the site. The title of the book 
is A Century of Exploration at Nineveh, 
and the publisher is Luzac. Whoever 
wants to know about this particular 
excavation will find it clearly yet 
succinctly described, with bright ac¬ 
counts of the men who did the work, 
the difficulties they encountered, and 
the successes they attained. The book 
has life and vigour, and is never dry. 
It tells brightly a notable story that 
should be known by everybody. 

The Temple of Nina 

Nineveh is first known to us as the 
place where the temple of the goddess 
Nina stood, more than 4000 years ago, 
a temple called in later centuries the 
Temple of Ishtar. Hammurabi, the 
great Babylonian lawgiver, knew and 
referred to it. It was many times re¬ 
built as the centuries went on. From 
Nina Nineveh takes its name. There 
was also a temple at Nineveh to Nabu, 
the Assyrian god of wisdom. 

It was not till the reign of Sennacherib, 
about 2635 years ago, that Nineveh was 
changed into a great capital city, 
supposed to be impregnable, one of the 
marvels of the world* Its defence was 
in the streams that surrounded it and 
the lofty walls on their banks. Senna¬ 
cherib built himself a gorgeous palace 
there. So also did Assurbanipal, his 
grandson, who collected a great library 
written on clay tablets. This he stored 
in Nineveh. But his continual wars 
weakened Assyria, which, after his 
death, was invaded by Scythian hordes 
from the north, w T ho swept over the 
country and so utterly destroyed its 
capital that its very site became 
unknown for nearly 2500 years. 


Can we wonder that, as knowledge of 
Babylon and Assyria revived in modern 
times, men were fascinated by the idea 
of discovering Nineveh, so long lost 
under the desert sands ? British travel¬ 
lers passed that way, to and from the 
modern town of Mosul, and noted on the 
other side of the Tigris strange mounds 
about 'a day’s slow journey from 
Mosul. Ives was there in 1758, Kinncir 
in 1813, Buckingham in 1816, and they 
all wrote books when they returned, 
noting specially the biggest mound 
named Kuyunjik. Then, in 1820, came 
Rich and mapped the area. In 1840 
young Austen Henry Layard passed 
that way and found a young Frenchman 
named Emil Botta, the French Consul 
at Mosul, digging in the big mound 
Kuyunjik. Layard was much im¬ 
pressed by what he saw, and resolved 
to return and dig there himself. 

The. Palace of Sennacherib 

But he was quite poor, and five years 
were gone before he had money enough 
to fulfil his purpose. Then he came 
back and found that the Frenchman 
Botta had gone elsewhere to dig, being 
disappointed with what he had dis¬ 
covered in the great Kuyunjik tumulus. 
At first Layard also tried digging 
elsewhere, but finally returned to 
Kuyunjik. He had offered a reward to 
any of the Arab diggers who were digging 
under the Arab overseer, Thomas the 
Fat, if he brought him news of some 
great find. 

One day when Layard was on the 
opposite side of the river two of liis 
women diggers came floating across 
the river on goat-skins to tell him of 
a discovery. Thomas the Fat also 
arrived, breathless, too late; he had 
run round by the bridge. The women 
had won the reward. The discovery 
was the buried palace of Sennacherib . 
Later the diggers broke into the Library 
of Assurbanipal, and among the clay 
tablets found an Assyrian description of 
the Deluge. 

Layard went on digging for two years 
and then returned home, but he dug 
again before devoting himself to diplo¬ 
macy and politics’. He left his native 
assistant to continue the work, still 
with Thomas the Fat as overseer, and 
since then there has been a succession 
of British experts and fine scholars 
searching for knowledge that will throw 
light on Nineveh and the life of its people. 

The Old Deluge Story 

They include George Smith, of the 
British Museum, a genius in reading the 
ancient writings, who went out three 
times, discovered a missing tablet needed 
to complete the old Deluge story, and 
died on duty in Assyria , Mr. Loftus, 
who added many treasures to the 
British Museum; Sir Ernest Wallis 
Budge, now keeper of the Egyptian and 
Assyrian antiquities at the Museum,* 
Mr. Leonard William King, a great 
Orientalist, who died for his work, and 
was a colleague abroad with Dr. Camp¬ 
bell Thompson, who was leader in the 
recent excavation which, with freer 
conditions now that Iraq is not under 
Turkey, completed the study of the 
Temple of Nabu.. 

Of course British excavation has 
been carried on in many places, such 
as Mr. Woolley’s work at Ur and 
Dr. Campbell Thompson’s former work at 
Carchemish ; but here we have a single 
example of concentration on one spot, 
visited at intervals through the 82 
years between Layard’s beginning in 
1845 and Dr. Thompson’s expedition 
last year ; and even yet much remains 
to be revealed. 


NAPOLEON IS 
CHEAP TODAY 

The City and His Broken 
Statue 

GRENOBLE WILL NOT PUT 
IT TOGETHER 

The mighty are fallen indeed. Grenoble 
will not pay to set up Napoleon’s 
broken statue. 

Once Grenoble had the fate of Europe 
in her hands. She accepted Napoleon, 
and by so doing plunged Europe afresh 
into war. Gentle to him in the hour of 
trial, she worshipped him in defeat and 
overthrow, and erected a statue in his 
honour. A generation later the statue 
was torn down and broken to pieces. 
The hands of those faithful to the 
Napoleon tradition piously collected the 
fragments and carried them to Paris for 
reconstruction at the Invalides, where 
the body of Napoleon lies. 

Grenoble’s Change of Sentiment 

Before the work could be carried out 
Grenoble claimed the relics she once 
honoured, and nine years ago. it was 
ordered; that the statue should be 
restored and set up in Grenoble. The 
fragments have at last reached the 
city, and now there has come another 
change of sentiment. Grenoble will not 
pay. She does not want the statue of 
the man she re-seated in the Imperial 
saddle a hundred days before Waterloo. 

It was to Grenoble that Napoleon 
hurried after escaping from the Isle of 
Elba, where he had been confined. It 
was there that the extraordinary magnet¬ 
ism of his personality prevailed over a 
host. There were people who did not 
know him; who, when told that he was 
Napoleon, took from their pockets five- 
franc pieces stamped with his likeness, 
compared the coins with the mau, and 
exclaimed : “ It is he ! ” 

An Imperial Scene 

There were.even soldiers who would 
not have him. Napoleon himself has 
described the scene : “ I confounded old 
soldiers by saying to them ‘ What! 
would you have fired on your Emperor ? ’ 
They thrust their ramrods down the 
barrels of their muskets, and cried 
‘ See whether we have as much as 
loaded our pieces.’ ” 

The gates of Grenoble were closed 
against him and the ramparts were lined 
with hostile soldiery, who, in reply to 
him, said they acted under the command 
of General Marcliand. " He is from 
this moment no longer in authority; I 
relieve him of his command,” said 
Napoleon. The men gave a cheer and 
threw open the gates. * 

” On my march from Cannes to 
Grenoble I was an adventurer; in 
Grenoble I once more became a sove¬ 
reign,” Napoleon used to say. Arid now 
Grenoble will not pay to Set up his statue! 

A PEEP INTO THE FUTURE 
What of the Railway Station? 

Perhaps, in the far future, we shall 
have no use for our legs. They may 
merely be queer ornaments from the 
20th century, which enabled people to 
make wild dashes for trains and buses. 

For it is probable that, in the far future, 
such wild dashes will not be needed. The 
construction of railways, for instance, 
will then be quite different from now. 
It has been suggested that railway 
stations are not being used to their 
full scope, and that a tremendous 
increase of revenue would result by 
building stations so that the ground floor 
would be for the trains, the first floor for 
buses, and the roof for aeroplanes. 

Leeds New Station, it is stated, would 
make an ideal bus-stand, as it is built 
on arches, and passengers could be 
conveyed by lifts or moving stairways 
I from bus to train. 
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VESUVIUS IN ERUPTION • ZOO BABIES • POULTRY FARM ON A ROOF 



Vesuvius Awakens—The great volcano on the Bay of 
Naples has been In violent eruption, and a stream of 
lava overwhelmed several villages on the mountain 
slopes. Here is a view of the crater. See page 4. 



The Flower-Pot Race—Oneof the events atthe sports 
of a Swindon school was a race in which the com¬ 
petitors had to balance themselves on flower-pots. 



A Road Liner—This motor-coach, which travels 
by night between London and Manchester, provides 
sleeping accommodation for the passengers. It has 
six wheels.with pneumatic tyres. 



A Lighthouse For China—A giant lantern for a 
lighthouse on the coast of China at Ocksen is being 
built in a Birmingham factory. Here we see girls 
polishing the lenses of the lantern. 



Mrs. Peccary and her two children 



A baby fennec fox 


A baby rhusk ox 



Two newcomers among the bears on the Mappin Terraces 



A fierce-looking young leopard 



A little Virginian deer A baby llama and-its mother 

The London Zoo is more attractive than ever just now, for an unusually large number 
cf babies can be seen there. We give.here pictures of a few of them. See page 8 



Out of Action—This old windmill in Buckingham¬ 
shire has been out of use for so many years that 
the branches of a neighbouring tree have grown 
up among the two remaining sails. 



Poultry on a Roof—In the centre of Birmingham 
there is a little poultry farm on the roof of a high 
building. Here is a picture taken at feeding-time. 



Safety First in Brighton—Two officers of the 
Brighton police have been visiting the schools to 
teach the children Safety First in the streets. They 
are here seen instructing a class of girls. 



The Ice-Man Calls—The man who delivers ice for 
home Jood-safes has long been a familiar figure in 
America and Canada. Now he has appeared in 
Birmingham, as this picture shows. 
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LAUGHING AT THE 
ARCTIC 

A HERO IN A MERRY 
MOOD 

Mr. Stefansson and the Popular 
Notion of the Polar Regions 

EATING A PAIR OF TROUSERS 

Mr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, the in¬ 
trepid Arctic explorer, has been following 
tip his attack on the popular idea of the 
Arctic. As we have already noted, he 
would have us regard the Polar regions 
as a white man’s land. 

Mr. Stefansson apparently pooh- 
poohs the suggestion that the North 
Pole is really cold and that it is a most 
difficult place to reach. 

If he is right, it is extraordinary that 
age after age, for four hundred years, 
ship after ship has gone as far as ship 
‘ could sail, that men on foot and on 
sledges have toiled North till they fell 
; and died, and that at the end of it all, 
- of the thousands who have made the 
attempt, only one man is believed to 
! have achieved success. Even his record 
has been.seriously questioned, and some 
of the things he described have been 
declared impossible. 

Giants a Few Inches High 

Quite rightly Mr. Stefansson ridicules 
the idea of those who regard the Arctic 
as barren of vegetation. The more 
favoured places are a profusion of love¬ 
liness in the short, wonderful summer; 
but when trees are mentioned we must 
remember that file giants of Arctic 
forests.are only a few inches high. 

The herds of musk-ox, reindeer, 

. 'Arctic hares, lemmings, together with 
numberless birds, could not live without 
vegetation, nor could the flesh-eating 
animals live if there were no food for 
the herb-eaters. 

Queer Food 

There is green food in summer for 
the use of man. Scurvy grass gets its 
name from its usefulness in keeping 
men from sickness. Lichen, too, taken 
with other things, is a sovereign aid to 
health. In one of his earlier journeys 
Sir John Franklin, with two resolute 
companions, lived during a great march 
on an old pair of leather trousers, a gun 
cover, and a pair of worn-out shoes eked 
out by lichen scraped from the rocks.' 

No one would presume to question 
Mr. Stefansson’s intimate knowledge of 
Eskimo life, but when he chaffs those 
who believe that the natives in various 
places winter in snow huts it is permis¬ 
sible to recall that, but for the ability 
of Eskimos to construct snow huts at 
the shortest notice, many members of 
the Peary expedition to the Pole would 
have perished. Indeed, the superiority 
of the natives over their white com¬ 
panions in this respect made them at 
times a little intolerant of the men from 
civilisation. 

, Home of the Icebergs 

; We are not to believe in Arctic cold, 
nor in abundance of Polar snow, yet it 
is its snow, heaped snow upon snow, 
year after year, that forms the ground- 
ice from which *are born the great 
icebergs which every spring come down 
to the sea lanes of Atlantic commerce. 
Many men have lived hard and hunted 
successfully in the Arctic, like Mr. 
Stefansson; but in their records are 
included terrible stories of ice and frost. 

It is splendid to enjoy life amid 
hardship and danger, but the literature 
of Arctic travel is so old and also so 
modern, and so heavily charged with 
tragedy, heroism, and achievement, that 
those who venerate the memory of the 
giants who blazed the trail cannot 
believe the Arctic is an utterly friendly 
and easy world. 


C.N. COUNTRY 
POSTBOX 

Our Country Postbox is full of interest¬ 
ing things, and we give three of them here. 

M1FFY OF YORK 

A little friend in York sends an 
account of her pet tortoise Miffy. 

She says she is quite sure he knows 
his name, “ for when I call him by it 
he turns his head and looks as much as 
to say: Well, I am here, what do you 
want ? " 

From the first lie was energetic. He 
tried to escape on his way to his present 
home. Then he sulked for a week and 
refused food and drink. At last he 
surrendered to hunger and watercress. 

His favourite pastime is climbing 
over the curb round the fire. He climbs 
over and back scores of times in a day. 
He always sleeps in the same corner 
of the room. He is not shy, and he seems 
to enjoy music. 

* Through last winter he slept snug and 
comfortable under straw in a box, but 
when the warm weather came he ap¬ 
peared climbing over the box, and now 
he is busy climbing over the curb again. 

THE TRANSGRESSION OF CURLY 

Until the other day Curly’s mistress 
thought he was a good dog. Then he 
got into disgrace and lost his character. 

The garden was so lovely that 
Curly’s mistress was proud of it. So 
she called Curly, and Curly came and 
was told about it. He sniffed and 
wagged his tail, and tried to look as if 
he understood. 

(t Isn’t it lovely. Curly ? ” she asked, 
and waved her hand wide over the 
flower garden. Then Curly was off 
like a shot to do his best for his mistress, 
as he understood it, and in a minute 
he had levelled a host of dancing 
daffodils. Not till his mistress had 
seized him by the collar did he under¬ 
stand the seriousness of his mistake, 
and creep under a chair to gaze sadly 
on this world of woe. 

That was on Tuesday, and on Thurs¬ 
day he was still in disgrace. It was 
terrible. Then he had a brain-wave. 
His mistress, he thought, must have 
meant that she wanted those flowers 
looked after. So he went out, and no cat 
or bird can now appear in the garden 
without being chased away. It may 
not be an altogether satisfactory reading 
of his duty, but Curly has done his 
best to make amends. 

CAT AND DOG LIFE 

A Warwickshire correspondent tells a 
cat and dog story that seems to suggest 
reasoning on the part of a dog; or is it. 
a case of the power of habit ? 

Tubbs was a luxurious cat, and his 
friend Tut a setter. 

In their home dogs were always 
regarded as gentlemen and cats as 
ladies, though in this case Tubbs was 
a tom-cat and Tut a lady-dog. So Tubbs 
always had the first turn at the saucer 
of milk provided for them in the early 
morning and at the afternoon tea. 

One afternoon tea was brought in, 
followed by Tut; but Tubbs was not 
there. The lady of the house was 
writing and did not at once begin to 
serve the tea. 

Presently Tut walked off in such a 
knowing way that her mistress followed 
her to see what she was bent on doing. 
Tut went into the drawing-room, where 
Tubbs was washing himself, and, walking 
up to the cat, began to nose him firmly 
into the dining-room and up to the table. 

Apparently she thought she could not 
possibly have her milk till Tubbs 
had his share, and that the way to get 
it was to bring him up to the table. 
However that may be, her action was 
successful, and the milk routine was 
kept up. 


IS PARIS ON THE 
SEINE? 

A New Point in Geography 
THE SALMON AS A WITNESS 

Our geographical notions are con¬ 
tinually being disturbed in these days. 
Not long ago we -were accustomed 
to associate St. Petersburg with the 
home of Peter the Great and the palaces 
of the Tsars; then we had to think of 
it as Petrograd ; now we are asked to 
remember it after the Bolshevik fashion 
as Leningrad. 

Then Norway changed the name of 
the capital of the country from the 
pleasant-sounding Christiania to the 
shorter and less euphonious name of Oslo. 

Now, what if we are called upon to 
remember that Paris is not built on the 
banks of the Seine, but on the River 
Yonne ? It appears that Monsieur 



Pierre Larue has been telling the 
august Paris. Faculty of Sciences, of 
which he is a member, that from studies 4 
which he has made respecting the 
superior width and depth of the Yonne 
where it joins the Seine at Montereau, 
a little farther south than Fontainebleau, 
about 6o odd miles from the capital, 
it is clear that it is not the Seine but 
the Yonne that flows through Paris ! 

This conclusion is curiously strength¬ 
ened, it is asserted, by the fact that 
salmon coming up the river from the 
sea at Havre do not hesitate, on arriving 
at Montereau, to continue their course up 
the Yonne, far into the centre of France, 
instead of going up the Seine. 

Meantime there are no signs that the 
Parisians are dismayed at the intelli¬ 
gence of the salmon, or that it is pro¬ 
posed that the school text-books should 
be corrected ; and we may speak of 
Paris on the Seine for a little longer. 


MARIE OLOFSSON 
Daughter of Stockholm 

A Swedish lassie in Stockholm, just 
old enough to attend what in this 
country would be called her confirmation 
service at the parish church, has been 
brought up to feel she has as many 
kindly fathers as there are policemen in 
that beautiful city. 

This is how it came to be so. Her 
father was a policeman, and fourteen 
years ago, on the very day when she was 
born, he lost his life by being run down 
by a taxi. Then, while she was quite 
young, her mother died from influenza. 
The hearts of her father’s comrades were 
touched by the thought of the little 
orphan, and all the policemen of Stock¬ 
holm agreed among themselves to adopt 
her jointly as their own. 

So they raised a fund to pay for her 
education, and three policemen Avere 
elected each year to act as foster-fathers, 
while every man in the service knew and 
watched over Marie Olofsson, “ the 
daughter of the police.” She has had a 
good home and education, and all her 
guardians have every reason for being 
as proud of her as she is fond of them. 

It is a lovely story about those kindly 
Northern people, and all who read of it 
will send a pleasant thought to Marie 
Olofsson and her many foster-fathers. 


TINS 

AN EVERLASTING 
NUISANCE 

What Are the Manufacturers 
Going to Do About Them? 

GIVING THE LITTER LOUT 
HIS CHANCE 

Tins, we call them. 

A tin, says the dictionary, is a re¬ 
ceptacle, or container, devised to facili¬ 
tate the economic employment of 
nutritious and other useful substances. 
It is manufactured of thin sheet-iron, 
coated with a very thin layer of tin. 

So useful is the tin-can that nearly 
every known food and a large variety 
of materials find their way into tins. 
We tin peaches and boot-polish, - con¬ 
fectionery and shrimps, pears and 
paint, milk and mushrooms, salmon 
and tobacco, crabs and cakes, varnish 
and toothpaste, lobster and apples, 
oats and asparagus, pineapple and 
petrol, chicken and cigarettes. 

Hundreds of Mil-ions 

Nobody knows how many tins are 
used in a year, but it is certain the 
number runs into hundreds of millions; 
And the value of the tins is enormous, 
for iron is worth £6 a ton, and tin has 
risen so much that it now fetches 
£200 a ton. Millions of pounds a year 
are paid for tins. 

The industry helps civilisation enor¬ 
mously to distribute food and to use it 
economically. While it is unwise to live 
on tinned commodities, there is no harm 
in using them in. a mixed diet. Un¬ 
fortunately the modern tendency is to 
use far too many tinned goods because 
of their great convenience. 

The value of the tins we use being so 
great, it is a pity we do not take means 
to preserve the material of which they 
are made. There are two great reasons 
why we should do so. 

An Everlasting Nuisance 

The first reason is that the world 
cannot afford to throw away every year 
an enormous amount of metal in a way 
which makes it impossible to recover it. 
When we discard a tin we throw away 
a piece of iron covered with tin. What 
happens is that the iron rusts away 
and the oxide of iron and particles of tin 
are lost in the soil. People in the 
country have no option but to bury 
the tins they use, and thus the metal 
is lost for ever. Tins are an everlasting 
nuisance in the country. 

There ought to be a proper conserva¬ 
tion of the tins of civilisation. They ought 
to be collected by the local authorities 
and transferred to central points where 
the tin could be carefully removed from 
the sheet-iron and the iron used as scrap. 

That first reason for saving tins is 
good enough in itself, but there gees with 
it a second reason. 

The Tin-Can Eyesore 

The tin-can has become a great 
public nuisance. We find it sometimes 
singly, sometimes in untidy heaps. It 
is, indeed, one of the main eyesores 
from which the country is suffering. The 
Litter Lout throws his tin-can anywhere, 
and it is becoming difficult to get away 
from it. Tins are by every roadside and 
on every common. They are a type of 
waste, incompetence, and untidiness. 

The rusty tin-can which has become 
such a common object of the country¬ 
side is really an indictment of our com¬ 
mon sense. We ought to know better 
than to mine coal and iron-ore at 
enormous expenditure of life and labour 
and then to scatter it about to destroy 
the beauty of the countryside. It 
seems to us that it is the immediate 
duty of the tin-making industry, as it is 
of the bottle-making industry, to make 
plans for the collection of their un¬ 
wanted products. At present tins and 
bottles are left to waste as if it were the 
deliberate policy of these industries to 
encourage the wastage in order to cause 
more work. * . ■ 
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HAS SATURN 
ANOTHER MOON? 

A LITTLE MYSTERY FOR 
THE ASTRONOMERS 

How a Giant Planet is Pulled 
Out of Its Course 

AN UNKNOWN SATELLITE 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

Efforts arc now being made to discover 
yet another moon for Saturn. 

If these efforts are successful it will 
bring Saturn's retinue of satellites up 
to eleven, for Professor Pickering has 
calculated from certain periodic changes 
in the position.of Saturn which arc not 
accounted for in any other way that 
Saturn has another moon revolving 
round him. 

These perturbations, as they arc 
called, arc revealed from observations 
and measurements made at Greenwich 
Observatory over a number of years, 
supplemented by confirmatory obser¬ 
vations made at the Washington Obser¬ 
vatory. There can, therefore, be no 
doubt that the great globe of Saturn is 
not just where it ought to be. 

The Moon’s Pull 

Now our world, for instance, is in 
very much the same predicament; it 
would not be exactly where it is if the 
Moon were not there. The Moon 
actually pulls the Earth bodily about 
2900 miles out of place, according to 
whether she is in front, behind, or on 
either side of the Earth in her orbit. 
Our world, therefore, does not travel in 
an even curve of a perfect ellipse round 
the Sun, but in a wobbling line and 
alternately a little faster or a little slower, 
a most unsteady gait for such an im¬ 
portant world as ours. There arc in 
some cases more distant causes, chiefly 
the planets. 

Saturn is victimised in much the same 
way by his satellites, but to a much less 
degree, because they are relatively so 
much smaller, and by their rapidly 
changing positions they neutralise One 
another, to a great extent, by pulling in 
different ways on Saturn. 

Laborious Calculations 

There are nevertheless the unaccounted- 
for perturbations which, according to 
Professor Pickering, cause Saturn to 
be 2500 miles out of place. These lie 
has analysed, and from very laborious 
and precise calculations he finds that 
Saturn must be pulled out of place by 
a moon at an estimated distance of 
35,300,000 miles from the planet. 

This is an immense distance for a 
moon to be from its primary, making 
it appear, as seen from the Earth, 
between four and five times our Mooh’s 
apparent width away from Saturn. 
Moreover, it is calculated to be only half 
as massive as our Moon; it would 
appear rather faint at a distance of some 
850 million miles. Professor Pickering 
estimates that this undiscovered satel¬ 
lite, which he calls U, takes nearly 14 
years to revolve round Saturn. 

Captured by Saturn 

Phoebe, wdiich is Saturn’s most distant 
known satellite, was discovered by 
Professor Pickering in 1898; it is 
8,034,000 miles from Saturn, and re¬ 
volves round him in 1 year 185 days. 
But this satellite is of only 14th magni¬ 
tude and probably not much more than 
a hundred miles in diameter. More¬ 
over, Phoebe revolves the opposite way 
to Saturn’s other moons and is obviously 
a little moon that has been “ captured u 
by Saturn. 

Something must cause this remarkable 
shifting of Saturn out of his true place, 
and if a moon it must be much larger 
and more weighty than Plioebe to pull 
a world nearly 95 times the weight of the 
Earth so far out of position. G. F. M. 


A Bad Place 
Making Good 

The Morass That Became 
Pleasant 

Mount Pleasant is the place through 
which the Londoner’s parcels pass, and 
at Christmas-time it is a busy place 
which fills many people with pleasant 
recollections. 

It is to be doubled in size, because 
Mount Pleasant has now' as much v r ork 
to do in any day in the year, what with 
letters and postcards as well as parcels, 
as it had in the busiest Christmases of 
its early years. 

Its first recollections are not nearly so 
pleasant as its name, for where it stood 
was once a. morass to which the waters 
of the Fleet contributed. The 18th 
century sought to make the best of the 
bog by driving piles into it and building 
on them a prison. 

London’s Bastille 

Coklbath Fields Prison it was called, 
and a dreadful place it was, so evil that 
when Coleridge wrote Iiis bitter verses 
on The Devil's Pilgrimage lie said 
that when the Devil visited it 

He smiled well pleased 
For it gave him a hint 
For improving his prisons in Hell. 

Many described its horrors, and Lon¬ 
doners knew them too well. Twice in its 
history, once in 1800 and again in 1830 
in the riots described by Charles Dickens, 
it was stormed by the mob, who sought 
to destroy what came to be popularly 
known as London’s Bastille. 

Morass and Bastille have now given 
place to a Post Office which employs 5000 
people. The bad place is making good. 

THE STONES OF LEWIS 
Relics From the Days Before 
History 

A courteous Scottish reader who, 
within three months, had the experience 
of visiting Stonehenge and also the 
remarkable monolithic remains at Caller- 
nish, on the island of Lewis, in the 
Hebrides, sends us a photograph of the 
Lewis group, and claims that, as pre¬ 
historic memorials, they are not less 
important than the world-famed Wilt¬ 
shire stones. 

Both arc fascinating relics of a far-off 
era. The Hebridean stones, remote 
from the world’s highways, are by far 
the more weather-worn. They are, 



The Stones of Lewis, in the Hebrides 


says our correspondent, impressively 
placed amid romantic surroundings that 
appeal to the imagination. 

Lewis has other remains from the 
ages beyond exact knowledge, such as 
the Pictish Tower at Carloway. 

In these days of almost universal 
travel these Western Scottish islands 
offer, to the moderately adventurous, 
rare instances of prehistoric survivals 
and of primitive forms 'of life persisting 
today. We thank our correspondent 
for directing attention to them. 


English is to be made a compulsory 
subject in the schools of Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

The drinking of alcohol has gone 
down by 30 per cent in Sweden during 
the last 25 years. 

The Admiralty has prohibited the use 
of patent cigarette lighters in ships 
carrying aircraft. 


SAMUEL PLIMSOLI/S 
COMPANIONS 

FAMOUS FOLK BY THE 
THAMES 

The Gallery of Monuments 
Lining London’s River 

MEN AND WOMEN OF PEACE 

Samuel Plimsoll, the Sailor’s Friend, 
is to have a monument on the Thames 
Embankment. 

He, it will be remembered, secured 
that every ship should have a mark on 
its hull showing the point to which the 
water-line might be raised in loading 
without endangering the ship. It is 
appropriate that the memorial should 
be by the Thames, because it is Central 
London’s closest point of contact with 
the sea, and also because the Embank¬ 
ment is already a great Open-Air 
Gallery of sculpture for the people, 
containing over a score of memorials. 

Let us make a list of them, moving 
from Blackfriars Bridge to Westminster. 

From Blackfriars to Westminster 

Queen Victoria looking down the 
great highway. 

Memorial recording the names of the 
men of the Naval Volunteer Reserve 
who fell in the war. 

A plaque to the memory of the crews 
of the 50 submarines lost in the war. 

A tablet to Mr. Stead, the great 
English journalist who went down with 
the Titanic. 

Then, as we enter the first of the 
Embankment Gardens, near the Temple, 
we pass between the two Wrestlers copied 
from those found at Herculaneum. 

John Stuart Mill, the great economist 
and apostle of freedom. 

A little barefoot girl offering a cup of 
water to the birds, in memory of Lady 
Henry Somerset, the temperance reformer. 

W. E. Forster, the man who gave us 
our system of elementary education. 

Out on the Embankment again we 
come upon Sir Isambard Brunei, who 
made the first Thames Tunnel. 

Soon we come to the great memorial 
presented to the British nation by the 
grateful people of Belgium. 

Opposite it is Cleopatra’s Needle, 
with its great bronze sphinxes. 

Hereabouts, too, is the bronze portrait 
of Sir Walter Besant, novelist and 
historian of London. 

The Founder of Sunday Schools 

Here we must return to the entrance 
of the Embankment Gardens to find 
first the beautiful memorial to Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, whose collaborator in 
those matchless operas, Sir W. S. 
Gilbert, is commemorated farther on. 

Next is Robert Raikes, the founder 
of Sunday Schools, a statue erected with 
the pennies of England’s Sunday scholars. 

Then blind Henry Fawcett, champion 
of womanhood, and Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
the witty apostle of temperance. 

The memorial to the fallen of the 
Imperial Camel Corps, with a gaunt 
bronze camel and his rider, is a dainty 
little piece, near to the very poor 
monument of Robert Bums. 

The fairy-like Eros lent by Piccadilly 
Circus during the alterations is still here. 

On the Embankment once more, next 
to Gilbert, is the memorial to Sir Joseph 
Bazalgette, engineer of the Embankment. 

Then, back into the last of the Em¬ 
bankment Gardens, are General Outram, 
the Bayard of the Indian Mutiny, and 
Sir Bartle Frere, Governor of the Cape. 

Next is the beautiful statue of 
heroic William Tyndale, translator of 
the New Testament, whose dying prayer 
for light for the people of England was 
so strangely answered. 

Out on the Embankment once again 
we come upon the fine golden eagle 
memorial to the Royal Air Force, and 
finally, at Westminster Bridge, is Boadicca 
in her chariot, 



FOR 

CHILDREN 

What parents are there 
who do not want their 
children to grow up sen¬ 
sibly thrifty, and to learn 
habits of responsibility? 
And what child docs not 
know that with the aid 
of the kitchen table-knife 
and a little judicious 
shaking, his tin pillar¬ 
box will yield up its 
glittering contents? 
Without charge, the 
Westminster Bank is now 
issuing a book-like safe, 
which grips even a half- 
inserted coin and then 
backs it up with a proper 
system of interest earn¬ 
ing, a passbook, and a 
simple process for draw¬ 
ing the savings out when 
they are needed. 
Those who are interested 
should ask at the coun¬ 
ter of any branch office 
for the booklet entitled 
The Saving Habit 


\ WESTMINSTER * 

BANK LIMITED 

Head Office: 41 Lothbury 
London , E.C.2 
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IS THE HANDWRITING OF 
CHILDREN DETERIORATING? 

To put this interesting question to a test the Proprietors of 

WRIGHT’S 


COAL TAR 


SOAP 

offer the following 

CASH PRIZES 

for the Best Specimens of Handwriting 

THEY WILL BE DIVIDED INTO 3 CLASSES AS UNDER 


' A 

For children up to 8 
years 

10 PRIZES OF 

£ 1 1 0 each 

20 Consolation prizes of 
a Whimsy Book (beauti¬ 
fully illustrated in 9 
colours.) 


B 

For children 8 to 12 
years 

10 PRIZES OF 

£2 2 0«ch 

20 Consolation prizes of 
a Whimsy Book (beauti¬ 
fully illustrated in 9 
colours.) 


INSTRUCTIONS 


For children 12 to 16 
years. 

10 PRIZES OF 


£3 3 0 


each 


20 Consolation prizes of 
a Whimsy Book (beauti¬ 
fully illustrated in 9 
colours.) 


WRITE THE FOLLOWING ON A SHEET OF PAPER: 

^ Learning is good ; it makes you wise, 

And wisdom makes you wealthy. 

Wright’s Coal Tar Soap is better still, 

Because it makes you healthy. 


Western Australia is 100 Years Old 

A ROMANTIC CHAPTER OF THE EMPIRE 

What Has Been Done With a Country 
1500 Miles Long and 1000 Miles Wide 

A LAND WAITING FOR MILLIONS OF PEOPLE 


■At the top left-hand corner place 
^NAME, ADDRESS, AGE and the 
(CLASS under which Competitor has 
centered. At the bottom left-hand 
^corner, Parent, Guardian or Teacher 
must state that he or she is of the 
age stated. Competitors may send 
in as many attempts as they like, but 
each must be accompanied by an 


OUTSIDE PRINTED WRAPPER 
from WRIGHT'S COAL TAR 
SOAP, sold everywhere at 6d. per 
tablet. The decision of the Manag¬ 
ing Director will be final, No cor¬ 
respondence can be entertained. Last 
day for receiving replies, July 27th, 
1929. The results \yill be announced 
in the Daily Mail , August 12th, 1929. 


A hundred years ago this month the 
first British settlement was formed in 
Western Australia, near the mouth of 
the Swan River. 

Now, most happily, the President of 
the Legislative Council of that vast and 
hopeful State is in London, and in the 
most admirable way has been sketching 
for the rest of the Empire the century- 
long story of the British land he repre¬ 
sents. In a vividly romantic way the 
Hon. John Kirwan has pictured for ns 
all its early history, its present condition, 
and its future possibilities. 

Western Australia apparently feels , 
more strongly than most Australian 
States the need for a steady development 
of its datent resources, and' welcomes 
most frankly additions to its population 
from the island races that provided its 
heroic pioneers. 

Three Hundred Years Ago 

Today those races are represented in 
98 per cent of its people. No part of 
the Earth is more purely British. No 
part is more proud of its parent stock. 
Whatever help the Motherland can give- 
to such a State is given to her own. 

No State has a more romantic history. 
The first landing on the coast came 
through misadventure. In 1629 a ship, 
the Batavia, struck a reef and between 
two and three hundred survivors reached 
the land. The captain, Palsart by name, 
finding that his ship could not be Boated 
put out for Java in an open boat to 
bring relief, for there was no hope of 
long existence on that barren shore. In 
his absence a mutiny was organised by 
one Cornelius, .who persuaded his accom¬ 
plices that they could refloat the ship and 
use her for piracy. Most of those who 
would not join in the plot were mur¬ 
dered (126 in number), but 45, en¬ 
trenching themselves on an island, 
resisted successfully. The attempt to 
float the Batavia failed, and when her 
captain returned with a relief ship after 
three months the ringleaders were 
seized and executed. Two were left on 
shore, and their fate was never known. 

Before the Settlement 

Dampier passed that way in the 
seventeenth century and described the 
natives as ** the miserablest people in 
the world/' Though the Dutch, Portu¬ 
guese, and French knew the coast they 
were not attracted by it, and it was not 
till after the settlement of the English 
on the East Coast in Botany Bay in 
1788 that the French showed signs of 
attempting a settlement on the West 
Coast. General Darling, who was in 
charge at Sydney, realised the likeli¬ 
hood of rival claims, and in 1826 landed 
soldiers and two dozen convicts near 
Albany ; but they were soon withdrawn. 

Further exploration followed, and in 
1827 Captain James Stirling selected the 
Swan River as a site for a settlement, 
for which he suggested the name Hes¬ 
peria, as it “ looked toward the Sun.” 
The Government at home was sluggish, 
and it was only through the private 
reports of Stirling to his friends that 
the laggards were stirred to action. On 
May 2, 1829, Captain Fremantle landed 
at the mouth of the Swan River and 
formally took possession. Meantime an 
expedition in two ships was on its way, 
with Stirling as Governor, and arrived 
on the first of June. By the end of the 
year the coast had 850 inhabitants. 

In this simple way Great Britain 100 
years ago assumed responsibility for 
a territory with an extreme length of 
1500 miles and a breadth of 1000 miles, 
and an area nineteen times as large as 
England. But making firm a footing on 
that primitive land was very far from a 
simple task for the fine selection of people 
who had made the ..venture. They had 


no experience of the life required of 
them. They brought with them the 
habits of an old civilisation. They ap¬ 
propriated far larger tracts of country 
than they, could ever manage. They 
were far from all help by land or sea. 
They found a native population that they 
did not understand, and first spoiled 
them by pampering and then had to 
change their treatment and be beset by 
theft and murder. Still a large number 
of the original settlers persisted in their 
enterprise, and their descendants are 
among the most prosperous and hon¬ 
oured families in the State today. 

It was a stern struggle, however, and in 
1836 as experienced a student of coloni¬ 
sation as Edward Gibbon Wakefield pro¬ 
nounced the enterprise a failure. He 
underrated the tenacity of these heroic 
settlers. One of the unmet needs was 
labour. Long the colonists resisted 
the use of convict toil, but at last they 
had to give way, and in the end nearly 
ten thousand transported men were 
absorbed into the State. They proved 
invaluable, for the convict of those days 
was often a man who had been wronged 
by the laws of his country, who ” made 
good,” and died a prosperous and re¬ 
spected citizen. 

Discovery of Gold 

A change and a new romance came 
with the discovery of gold in 1882. It 
brought into the dry and largely water¬ 
less interior a rush of new life and 
exhaust less energy. Capital and science 
followed. At first many of the " finds ”, 
were surface gold. Wealth was picked 
up. Speculation followed and was de¬ 
luded. But again the reef gold proved 
rich and permanent. One group of 
mines has already yielded ^130,000,000 
worth of the coveted metal. 

The most sensational discovery was 
that of the boy who picked up a stone to 
throw at a bird and found his missile to 
be solid gold. That surprise has a quaint 
sequel. It was reported to a local 
official, the resident magistrate, and he, 
in a state of feverish excitement, wired 
the news to the governor, but was 
interrupted and forgot to finish his 
message, which arrived in this form : 

I have the honour to report to your 
Excellency that this morning a hoy picked 
up a stone to throw at a bird. — R. R., 
Resident Magistrate. 

He discovered his omission when he 
received the reply ; 

And what happened to the bird? 

Gold brought the engineer, with his 
railway extensions, and the long-dis¬ 
tance conveyance of the much-needed 
water. One of the most energetic of 
the Coolgardie engineers was Herbert 
Hoover, now President of America. 

Modem Sources of Wealth 

The reign of gold has passed, and 
now wheat and wool, fruit, dairying, 
and forest products are giving a solid 
foundation to its business life. In 1908 
there were 279,000 acres growing wheat; 
this year there are three million acres. 

No longer is Western Australia iso¬ 
lated. It is united with its companion 
States in the Commonwealth by a 
railway through lands whose first 
crossing, by Edward John Eyre, was one 
of the most heroic of adventures ; and 
by this East and West line all the 
States are sending through the year their 
athletic and other competitive organisa¬ 
tions to commemorate in a comradely 
way the centenary of their neighbour. 

It is not an act of daring to prophesy 
that a time will come when Western 
Australia will have fifty times its popu¬ 
lation of 400,000. It is worth it, and an 
enlightened energetic policy of emigra¬ 
tion will set the people on the way. 


Address entries to Class A, B, or C as above, 

V HANDWRITING COMPETITION/' Wright's Coal Tar Soap, 
44-50 Southwark Street, London, S.E.x, 
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THE SECRET OF THE AGES 


Told by John Halden 

CHAPTER 25 . 

The Mystery Explained 

OSEPHINE could hardly believe her cars. 

“ The Samoycde ! ” she cried incre¬ 
dulously. “ How did he get here ? ” 

“ Seems to have- been deserted by his 
companions, and then to have come upon 
Igak. He robbed him of the provisions 
we had given him, and so returned for 
vengeance,” responded Jerry briefly. 

“Did he attack you ? ” asked Professor 
Carson. 

“ He threw a knife at me, sir, but he 
was evidently out of practice. Imuk and 
I soon had him trussed up. Imuk has been 
taking care of him ever since. I thought 
.you might like to have a word with him 
when you came.” 

“ So I shall,” said his father. “ We will 
go up to camp at once and get this mys¬ 
terious business cleared up.” 

As they passed, Professor Carson stopped 
to look at the way in which Jerry and 
Josephine had changed the course of the 
river in order to drain the pool. 

“ You’ve done this very well for the pur¬ 
pose you had in mind,” he remarked, 
“ though turning a river aside is often a 
dangerous business where excavations arc in 
question. You might have turned the water 
into the midst of the buried village, and many 
valuable things become broken and lost.” 

“Jo and I were sure that the village must 
have been farther up-stream, because of 
the things that were carried down,” 
returned Jerry. “ But since those mam¬ 
moth tusks appeared I’ve been a bit 
worried, I’ll admit.” 

“ I think you were right,” said ms 
father, turning again toward the camp. 
“ Frobably the tusks were in a bone or 
general refuse heap, and that would be 
placed down-stream.” 

“ You must have had no end of bother 
with that wicked Samoyede, Jerry,” said 
Jo as they walked together up the slope. 
•' When did he arrive ? ” 

“ Only a few' days ago,” replied Jerry. 
“ One of Llie dogs gave the warning as 
lie was sneaking into camp, and he threAv 
his knife before he had taken proper 
aim—luckily for me.” 

“ I should think so,” said Jo thankfully. 
“-Father will soon convince him he has 
made a mistake, however.” 

The three found Imuk doing the honours 
of camp round a big fire in front of which a 
number of bear steaks were sizzling. 

“ How is the prisoner ? ” asked Jerry. 

“ Him keep still now. I give him eat,” 
said Imuk, who was enjoying himself 
hugely as host to Professor Carson’s men. 

“ Go cut the bonds on his feet and bring 
him outside, please,” said Jerry. 

A moment later the Samoyede stoou 
before them, wild-eyed and defiant. As 
she looked at him Jo thought that he did 
not look like a wicked man, but like a man 
who believed himself wronged. 

" I’ve never seen you before to my know¬ 
ledge,” said Professor Carson kindly. “ Tell 
me why you have been looking for me.” 

The Samoyede eyed him sullenly. 

“I want find you. You steal my ivory! ” 

“ Your ivory ? ” cried Mr. Carson, sur¬ 
prised. “ I am not interested in ivory. 
What put that notion into ryour head ? ” 

At last the whole story behind the 
murderous attacks on the twins and the 
dogged search for their father came out. 

The Samoyede had led an ivory-hunting 
expedition into the New Siberian Isles 
the winter before. There a great many 
valuable tusks had been found and stacked 
on the shore ready for transportation by 
sledge across the frozen straits to the main¬ 
land. But an early thaw had broken up 
the ice. The skin boats, which were all 
the natives had at their disposal, were too 
fragile to carry the heavy tusks, so they 
had perforce been left unprotected on the 
shore until the sea should freeze over again. 

Somehow the Samoyede had got a fixed 
notion that Professor Carson’s journey 
northward from Yakutsk had been for 
the purpose of stealing this horde and 
bringing it to the mainland in a strong, 
white man’s boat. 

Professor Carson’s attempt to explain 
that his had been a purely scientific ex¬ 
pedition was quite beyond the compre¬ 
hension of the native. But he could see for 
himself that the white man had brought no 
ivory with him. 


“ You’ve been wasting your time sadly, 
my man,” said the professor at last. “ But 
I think I can help you to get your ivory 
across if you still wish to do it immediately 
instead of waiting for the freeze-up. A 
Russian friend of mine is connected with a 
small freight line working from Kamschatka. 
I will give you a note to him, and he will 
see that you have what is necessary to get 
your tusks to the mainland. This will 
be on my responsibility, but you can repay 
me when your ivory is safe in the market 
at Yakutsk.” 

When it dawned on him that the man 
he had wanted to kill was actually doing 
him this great service the Samoycde’s 
joy and gratitude were pathetic, for the 
ivory horde represented his entire capital. 

“ He only wanted to retrieve what was 
rightfully liis own, though his methods 
were primitive,” remarked Jerry, when the 
Samoyede, supplied with provisions and 
dogs, set off some hours later for Yakutsk, 
Professor Carson’s note and one from the 
twins to Tomsk}'' in his pocket. 

“ And now for the sabre-tooth,” said 
Professor Carson briskly. “ No, I am 
not hungry. I must have a look at your 
discovery at once.” 

Jo, who knew he had not eaten for many 
hours, turned with humorous despair to 
her brother. 

“ Once he catches sight of that embalmed 
sabre-tooth we'll have to feed him by 
hand, just as we did while he was writing 
his book on Paleolithic man,” she said. 

The two took up what food was near, 
and followed the rapid progress of their 
father down the river bank. In truth they 
were as eager as he to restart excavating. 

“ You haven’t seen the things I found in 
the pool. Father,” called Jerry. 

Professor Carson turned. 

“ I am on my way to see them now,” 
he said, surprised. “ They are in that 
muddy heap on the bank, aren’t they ? ” 

“ Those are only the latest finds,” said 
Jerry. “ I’ve much more in camp.” 

But Professor Carson did not return. 

“ We’ll look them over at our leisure 
tonight,”, he decided. “ Just now I can 
tell better the site of the village by learning 
exactly where you found the things—if they 
prove to be really prehistoric.” 

CHAPTER 26 
The Treasure 

A few moments later the scientist was 
** washing the muddy objects in the 
stream and exclaiming with astonishment 
and delight .as he recognised their character. 

“ This will surely be the richest Paleo¬ 
lithic village ever found,” he said enthusi¬ 
astically as he laid aside a little figure of 
a girl, crudely carved in pure gold. “ The 
people who lived in it must have followed- 
the mamnioth northward for food, and 
built their town quite by accident near a 
rich gold-mine.” 

“ What about the despised mammoth 
tusks, sir ? ” asked Jerry, pointing to the 
heap of ivory which he had collected from 
the river-bed. 

Professor Carson glanced that way. 

“ They are very valuable, I dare say,” 
he remarked. “ You children may sell them 
in Yakutsk if you like. Apart from the 
fact that they indicate the use of mammoths 
for 'food by the villagers the other bones 
are more interesting to. an archaeologist; 
Evidently there was a refuse heap below 
the village where the hunters threw the bones 
of the animals they had killed for food. 
We may find skeletons there of extinct 
beasts unknown to science.” 

“ Trust Jerry and me to sell the ivory. 
Father,” said Jo cheerfully, “and also (she 
murmured aside to her brother) to have a 
good look for that gold-mine. Father may 
have his prehistoric bones, and write a 
book about them, but we’d like some money 
to spend, wouldn’t we, Jerry ? ” 

“ Materialistic mind you’ve got,” re¬ 
marked Jerry. “ Let’s go prospecting after 
we have seen the sabre-tooth again. There 
are plenty of men now to dig him out.” 

The mention of the tiger made Professor 
Carson look up from the mud-heap he was 
examining. He always gave his entire mind 
to the thing in hand, and had momentarily 
forgotten the ice-encased sabre-tooth. 

“ Show me where he is, Jerry,” he said, 
rising. “ I confess you children have col¬ 
lected so much of interest here that it is 
hard to tear oneself from one thing to go 
to the next.” 

The twins obediently started to lead the 
way to the cliff, but once more their scientific 
father became absorbed in something on the 
way. This was the mammoth skeleton and 
Continued on the next page 
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hide that lay in a great heap beside the 
massive head with its long trunk and 
curving tusks. Mr. Carson fingered the 
inch-thick hide expertly, and examined 
the whole with critical attention. 

** You have made an excellent job of this, 
Jerry, 'considering the resources at your 
disposal,” he said. “ I am proud of you. 
I see you have been careful to put it in a 
sheltered place.” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Jerry', flushing, for 
praise from his father on his own speciality 
was praise indeed. “ The nights grow 
steadily colder, and now things are always 
frozen solid in the morning. Kept out of 
the sun it doesn’t thaw during the day.” 

" Good ! ” said his father approvingly. 
“ The heavy snows will soon be upon us, 
I fear; and, although they will put a stop to 
lurther excavations this year, they will make 
it possible to put much heavier loads on the 
sledges. This mammoth hide, head, and 
skeleton must weigh at least half a ton.” 

“ Is it as good a specimen as I told you, 
Father?” asked Jo, who was a bit dis¬ 
appointed at the appearance of the ragged 
heap before her. 

“ It is the most perfect thing of its kind 
ever found,” said her father enthusi¬ 
astically. “ I am eager to get it down to 
civilisation, where it can be put in proper 
shape for exhibition. This hide must not 
be allowed to rot, or the thick, shaggy hair 
which chiefly differentiates the prehistoric 
mammoth from any modern elephant will 
fall off.”, 

Jo turned away from the evil-smelling 
heap which roused, such enthusiasm in her 
scientific father. “ I hope they will stuff 
him to look as he did in the cliff,” she said. 
“ I made a sketch of him—a nightmarish 
beast. Now let’s go and look at the other! ” 

This time the three achieved the top of 
the partly-destroyed cliff without further 
delay. 

“In excavating the mammoth I was 
careful not to disturb this gentleman,” 
said Jerry as he removed the tarpaulin he 
had placed over the sabre-tooth, whose 
snarling head was still encased in ice. 

J o had never seen her father so moved as 
he appeared when the great tawny-brown 
head with its long, sharp teeth came into 
view. For a moment he was too overcome 
to speak. 

Continued in the last column 


JACKO MISSES THE BUS 


A dolphus wa^s in a generous mood. He flung a pair of boots at Jacko, and 
said that if he would take them into the town to be mended he should 
have a shilling for his trouble. 

Jacko nodded his willingness and put out his hand for the money. 

“ No,” said Adolphus ; ” after,” and went off to his work. 

Jacko made the boots into, a parcel, and ran out of the house. 

At the corner he met Chimp, who asked him to go to a cricket match. 

“ Where ? ” asked Jacko ; and when Chimp had told him he said : “ All right. 

I’ll meet you there in ten minutes. I’ve got to take these boots to be mended.” 



A bus was passing. Jacko rushed after it, caught it up, and flung the parcel 
on to the step. He tried to fling himself after it, but the bus was going too fast. 

“ Hi ! ” shouted Jacko. But the bus went on. 

“ Never mind ! ” he thought. “ I'll hop on the next and catch it up farther on.” 

Up came the second bus and Jacko sprang on. But as he jumped the wind blew 
his hat off. He jumped off again to pick it up ; but as he did so a man who was 
passing caught the hat and flung it on to the bus. 

“ Drat it! What did you do that for ? ” cried Jacko, setting off after it as hard 
as he could go. But the bus was putting on speed. 

“ Hi, Stop! ” he cried, waving his arms and shouting at the top of his voice. 

The conductor took.no notice and the bus raced on. 

“ What’s the matter, sonny ? ” asked a cyclist. 

“ That bus has got my liat,” said Jacko. “ And the one in front has got my 
parcel,” he added ; “ and the beggars won't stop ! ” 

V Jump on ! ” said the cyclist, “ and we’ll chase them.” 

And they did. And as there was a very convenient traffic jam at the cross¬ 
roads Jacko rescued the boots and his hat as well. 


“ I congratulate you l ” he said at la t. 
“ This is worth all the gold-mines in Sibei a, 
A real prehistoric sabre-tooth, preserveu 
for us just as it was ten thousand, a hundred 
thousand, five hundred thousand years ago. 
Science cannot place the exact date for 
these things.” He dropped down on his 
knees before the wicked-looking head and 
began to break off bits of ice from it with 
careful fingers. 

“ Go and tell my men to bring me pails 
of hot water,” he said to Jerry with an 
absorbed air. “ We must thaw him out 
gently, gently, so that not a scrap of that 
magnificent fur is harmed. If only the 
rest o\ the body is as perfect as the head \ ” 

It proved to be so. The twins became 
so absorbed in watching their father’s 
expert handling of the excavations, beside 
which Jerry’s methods with the mammoth 
had been crude and amateurish, that they 
could not bring themselves to suggest 
looking for the gold-mine, although it was 
often in their thoughts. 

At last, however, the first flurry of snow 
warned them that their time was short. 
The mammoth and tiger skeletons and 
pelts had been carefully packed away ; the 
ornaments and art treasures sorted and 
made into packages for the sleds. The 
tusks were roped on the largest sledge. 

“ We do so want to find that gold -111 inc. 
Father,” said Jo. 

“ Yes, of course, of course, child,” 
agreed Professor Carson quickly. 

He called for his prospecting tools, and 
with his precise knowledge of the different 
sorts of rock it was a quick and easy 
matter for the experienced geologist to 
find what prehistoric man had stumbled 
upon by accident. When he found it the 
richness of. the vein of gold just under the 
surface of the ground made even him gasp, 
unworldly as he was. 

“ There is tremendous wealth here for 
the picking up,” he said, passing a heavy 
piece of rock to his son. It was thickly 
streaked with yellow. “ Pockets of pure 
gold such as the prehistoric villagers con¬ 
ceivably found are not likely to be very 
numerous, but the vein is obviously ex¬ 
tremely rich. I hope you and Josephine 
will have joy of it. For my part, it is your 
other discoveries that hate made me the 
proudest man in Christendom.” 

THE END 
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page of jokes, puzzles, and tricks to keep 
you amused for hours. 
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It is but one of the many excellent 
features in this fine paper. 

Then there is the School-Days Circle— 
something new for Schoolgirls. A 
Club of their own—a club of good 
fellowship and comradeship that every 
girl should join. 


for those members sending in the best jokes, 
stories, or other interesting features. There 
are thousands of private and public-school 
girls who look forward to the weekly appear¬ 
ance of SCHOOL-DAYS. Its carefully 
selected stories, nature-notes, “ The Poet’s 
Corner,’ “ The Open Road,” and articles on 
needlework, cookery, careers, etc., have 
earned for it their warm allegiance. 
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Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s. 6d. a year. (Canada 14s.) 


[The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for lis. a year, See below. 


THE BRAN TUB 

The Divided Legacy 

A man left a legacy of £7000 
to be divided between four 
servants, his housekeeper, his 
gardener, his cook, and his 
chauffeur, so that one-fifth of 
the housekeeper’s, share, one- 
quarter of the gardeners share, 
and one-third of the cook’s share 
were each equal to one-half of the 
chauffeur’s share. 

What was the value of each 
person’s share. Answer next week 

The Highest Building 

The highest building in the 
world is the Eiffel Tower in 
Paris. It is constructed entirely 
of iron, and the total weight of 
metal used is 7300 tons. It is 
9S4 feet high. 

Reversals 

'J'he first line in each of these 
couplets is the definition of 
a word, and the second line in 
each case is the definition of that 
word reversed. 

Consisting of two, 
Commendation most true. . 

A king could not stem this by hook 
or by crook. 

This means to prepare another 
man’s book. 

An insect quite tiny. 

The smell of the briny. 

Answer next week 


Pictures From the Atlas 



JTvery boy and girl knows the 
resemblance of the map of 
Italy .to a boot. The C. N. map artist 
has noticed several other pictures 
in the atlas, such as a rat, which 
can be made from the Caspian 
Sea, and a stoat from the map of 
Cuba. It is quite an amusing 
pastime to see how many of these 
quaint pictures, you can find. 
Others will be given in the C.N. 
from time to time. 


Other Worlds Next Week 

JN the evening the planet; Mars 
is in the West. Neptune is in 
the South- 
West and 
Saturn is in the 
South - E as t. 

In the morn¬ 
ing Venus and 
Jupiter are in 
the East. Our 
picture show's 
the Moon as it 
may be seen looking South at 
8 a.m. on June 27- 

The Words We Speak and How 
They Came 

Dresser. The kitchen dresser 
is now an article of humble useful¬ 
ness, but it has a very exalted 
origin, which we may learn from 
its name. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries the great nobles were 
fond of displaying their wealth, 
and at banquets it was the custom 
to have all the gold and silver 
plate displayed on a table in the 
dining-room. Where the nobleman 
had a large quantity, of plate he 
had shelves above the table for 
the exhibition of the gold and 
silver, and this contrivance was 
called a dresser, because it was 
“ dressed with plate.” 

What Am I? 

y[Y first is in action but not in 
deed, 

My second is in plant but not in 
weed, 

My third is in land but not in sea, 
My fourth is in drink but not in 
tea, 

My fifth is in slope but not in dip, 
My sixth is in seed but not in pip, 
My seventh is in aspen but not in 
tree, - 

My eighth is in foot but not in 
knee, 

My ninth is in single but not in one, 
My tenth is in muscle but not in. 
bone, 

My last is in pink but not in red, 
My whole you will take to help 
you to bed. A nswer next week 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 
q'HE songs of the gold-crested 
wren, wood warbler, and red¬ 
breast cease. The last notes of the 
cuckoo are heard. The painted 
lady butterfly, white plume moth, 
and privet hawk-moth appear. 
The common wasp is seen in num¬ 
bers. The small horse-fly appears. 
Enchanter’s nightshade, meadow 
vetchling, wild oat, hop trefoil, 
may-weed, drop wort, yellow water- 
lily, bulrush, great spearwort, 
couch grass, privet, yellow toadflax, 
field scabious, great plantain, 
hemlock, and great knapweed 
are in flower. Cherries ripen.. 


Is Your Name Reed? 

'J'he surname Reed may have 
had’ one of two origins. It 
may be 'due to the fact that an 
ancestor of the Reeds lived in a 
district noted for its reed growths, 
and so became associated with the 
plant. - On the other hand the 
Reed may really be the Old Englis h 
word rede, meaning counsel, and 
the surname may have originated 
in the fact that an ancestor of the 
Reeds was noted as one from whom 
others sought counsel and advice. 

An Enigma 

Qut of the forest at first I came, 
Where once I stood witli 
arms aflame; 

I hold the heart of the sturdy oak 
And hemlock, felled with a mighty 
stroke. 

1 came with slaughter of fir and' 
pine, 

The proudest head was brought for 
mine; 

And yet I bend to the softest 
breeze 

That ever stirred through tender 
trees. 

No one has seen me on the land, 
Yet oft before your eyes I stand. 

If you would have me travel far 
Direct my passage by a star. 

Answer next week 


Ici On Parle Franpais 



Lea pincettes la tomate letombeau 


-Arrangez le feu avec les pincettes. 
On cultive les tomates a Jersey. 
Attendez-le a l’entree du tombeau. 

What Shakespeare Meant 
Jn Hainlet occurs; the phrase 
“to play Ioggarts with ’em.” 
Loggart was the name given to a 
small' log, and Ioggarts was a 
game which consisted of throwing 
small pieces of wood at a post.. 

. “ Well ta’en and like a r buz¬ 
zard,” we read Tn The Taming of 
the Shrew. Buzzard here does 
not refer to the bird, but to any 
buzzing insect, such as a flv. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle' 
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A Word Square The Butcher’s 
BIBLE Problem 

I DEAL 16 lb. of mutton,. 

BEARD' 12 1b. of beef. 

LARGE An Enigma 

ELDER A mirror. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

True 

A Joy-ride aeroplane was giving 
five-shilling trips in a small 
town. 

A fussy old gentleman, before 
embarking, asked the pilot to 
be sure to bring him back safely. 

“ That I will, sir,” said the 
pilot. “ I’ve never left anybody, 
up there yet.” 


The Swan and the Pixie 



A swan as pale as paper and 
A pixie black as night 
Together make what artists call 
A sketch in black and white. 

After the Storm 

A little girl went into the garden 
after a storm, but quickly came 
into the house again, disappoint¬ 
ment written across her face. 

“ The cats and dogs have all 
run away,” she said. 

“ What do you mean, dear ? ” 
asked her mother. 

“ Why, Daddie said it was rain¬ 
ing cats and dogs just now, and all l 
can find is a nasty old worm.” • 

Delivered to Order 

JHhe guide was showing a party 
some of the natural wonders 
of the locality, and one persistent 
questioner tried to monopolise 
his attention. 

“ Where did those great rocks 
come from ? ” asked the per¬ 
sistent one. 

“ The glaciers brought them 
down,” was the reply. 

“ But where are the glaciers ? ” 
was the next question. 

“ Oh,” replied the bored guide, 
“ they have gone back for more 
rocks.”' 

A Puzzle Limerick 

The 'pronunciation of the surname 
Theobald is Tib-ald . Daily Paper. 
A schoolgirl named Ursula 

Theobald .\ 

When writing an essay , just 

screobald. .... 

Young Sibyl, her friend. 

Used to scribble no end, 

But Sibyl . has now - been, out- 

Seobald! 



TALES BEFORE BEDIIME 


The Sheep Who Were Too Hot 


Tt was a lovely sunny day. 
* “ How are you ? said 

the sheep called Rosemary 
to the sheep called Jane. 

" I am hot/ 1 said Jane. 

Summer had almost begun. 
The two sheep strolled about 
in Farmer Giles's meadow 
and they were very warm. 

“ I should like to tell 
our master," said Rose¬ 
mary ; “ he is kind. He 
strokes my nose every night. 
I’ll try to tell him when 
he comes with our supper." 

But Fanner Giles came 
along with somebody else 
that evening : he came with 
the shepherd. And the 
shepherd held some very 
big scissors—shears they 
called them—-and he caught 
hold of Rosemary and 
clipped her all over so that 


m © 

her beautiful coat of wool 
came off. And then, when 
he had let Rosemary go, 
he caught Jane, who ran 
to tire corner of the field 
when she saw what was 
happening to her sister. 

“ Come along, old girl. 
Good Jane 1 it will make 
you ever so much cooler," 
said Farmer Giles in his 
kind, quiet way. 

And Jane could not help 
it. It was no use struggling. 
She had to have her coat 
off. And off it came. It 
did not hurt at all! 

Very light they felt, these 
two little silly sheep ; very 
cool and comfortable as 
they at last found them¬ 
selves together. 

“ This is splendid ! " said 
Jane. “ The very thing. 


I didn't understand how 
thick our coats were. They 
were our winter coats." 



' But Rosemary was still 
feeling cross. 

“ I don't think Farmer 
Giles should have stolen 
our coats," she said. “ After 
all, they were ours. He 


didn't ask us about them. 
And what shall we do when 
it gets cold and the east 
wind blows, and we are still 
left out in the field ? " 

“ Why, then I believe 
the warm coat will grow 
again," said Jane. " Do 
cheer up, Rosemary. Surely 
we can trust Farmer Giles, 
who never forgets to feed 
us, and talk to us." . 

“ Well, I will," said Rose¬ 
mary. “ And really I feel 
so comfy that I should like 
to say Thank-you to the 
shepherd by putting my 
nose in his hand." 

And when next she saw 
him she did. And the 
shepherd smiled and stroked 
the soft nose and said. “ So 
now we are friends .again, 
are we ? That's right! ’' 




Every one of them—* 
from oldest to youngest. 
It is so smooth and 
creamy and of such 
unusually delightful 
flavour. The finest 
quality chocolate is 
sandwiched between 
two slabs of Sharp's 
Pure Toffee. Could 
anything be more 
tempting ? 
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The Children's 
Choice 


HOVIS provides vital 
nourishment for building 
sturdy young bodies and 
growing frames. Give the 
children. HOVIS because 
they like it and because 
it is so good for them. 

HdV 

Best Bakers Bake it. 



HOVIS Ltd.. London. Bristol, Macclesfield. Etc. 
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